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Even a severe winter spent in a cabin perched among the snow-covered mountains is full of attraction. The magnificence of the winter woods, the 
thrill of tramps on snow shoe and ski, the comfortable evenings beside the broad fireplace, these are pleasures that are as appealing as are 


those of spring and summer 
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In the winter wonderland sluggishly cutting its snake-like course through the drifts in the valley the stream made miniature avalanches and icebergs 


easily suggestive of the Titans of the north 


Our Winter in the Happy Valley 


er \SE we stay here all winter!” 
I remarked, as I gazed from the 
cabin window upon a_— snow-laden 
spruce. 

“What, here in the mountains? We 
might be snowed in!” 

“Yes, that’s why,” I replied. 

“But what if we are sick and want a 
doctor ?” 

“That's why, too. If we can’t get a 
doctor we won't be sick.” 

“What will we do for companions ?” 

“You will have—I mean 7 will have— 
the best there is.” 

“I told you it was time to take in our 
red apples, and now it is too late,” was 
the irrelevant response. 

“This snow is a month ahead of the 
calendar, but let’s have a look at the 
tree.” 

We started for our orchard, wading 
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Photographs by Julian A. Dimock 





Winter is chill but alluring 


(91) 


through the unseasonable snow. The face 
of Nature had changed overnight and the 
dark sides of the mountain, only half hid- 
den by the bare boughs and trunks of the 
forest, were now of a dazzling whiteness. 
The black caverns of the opposite cliff 
were lighted up by snowy masses cling- 
ing to its face. A turn in the path opened 
out to us the hardy little orchard. Our 
steps halted and we were silent as we 
gazed at our favorite tree. Its very 
branchlet curved downward with the 
weight of the snow; the larger limbs were 
piled high. As we stood spellbound, the 
late-rising sun lit up scores of rosy- 
cheeked apples resting on their snowy 
couch, while a robin perched upon a white 
twig added his song to the anachronism. 
At sight of us the bird flew away, per- 
chance to prepare for his southern flight, 
while the girl at my side following him 
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to the tinest twig, and as the branches swayed slightly in the 
ventle breeze the colors of the spectrum flashed from a million 
points and sparkling tiaras met the eye wherever it turned. As 
the breeze increased the air was filled with a tinkling sound and 
from the lighter twigs streams of scintilating particles poured 
down upon a field of ice. As we looked the girl at my side in a 
low tone quoted : 


‘Look! the mossy trunks, 

\re cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water drops.’ ” 


? 


Wasn't it worth while staving in the mountains just for this 


‘It is worth evervthing!” she exclaimed, “and I am going to 
vrite to the girls to come right up here.” 

\ few davs later | received the following: 
Dear Uncle Archie: 

\unt Lucy is a peach and a darling and so are you. Of course 
we will be with you for the holidays, Marian and I, and I hope 
to goodness it will snow so hard that we can't get away until 





What automobile trip can compare with the jolted progress through the 


snow-fhilled valleys in an ox-drawn sled ; 
spring. Please see that the snowshoes are properly greased tor 


es , ted Marian, if that's what ought to be done, and have the skis 


nt f tan en ¢ 
(or the redbrea t and sin | harpened for me, if that’s what happens to them. Don't send to 
” + the tuft f enaw on the hare branc! the station for us. It’s only twelve miles and we will walk in. 
Ofn inple tree We did a hike of ten miles last summer and we can do two more, 
aol te the ent had come, I quoted in Phen we will show you how to eat supper. 
" “Your loving niece, Madge.” 
hall ve leave the town with its hundred notses, 
ror woodland quiet at ilverv voices? ” 
\s no repl is fortheon to this | continued coaxingly, 
Wont i | ve the inter with me 
l dont know to th our what the decision would have 
been ha thre lacly heen lett to herselt but a bunch of 
heet chickades cattern thre now trom the twigs of 
a nearby apling as they hopped about, chipped im with 
Liv ner? { 1 k i-clee cle le¢ dee! 
lL hen ! ham va taken a | listened to words that 
ume from laughi ly though in trembling tones 
Lhen come the wild weather, come sleet and come snow, 
Well tand eacl thet wwever it blow a 
\nd thus began our winter m the Happy Valley lhe 
first snow melted im tortv-eight hour to the heightene:| 
brawling ff the m intam brool incl the ime reased roatl 
t the cascact ibout u the Indian summer davs 
ume back, when again we wandered afield with knap 


acks on our backs to visit our favorite butternut, hickory 


ind chestnut tree lhe vra quirrels knew that we cat 
mal no 11) in | irked it wu fearl sly. while the reads 


chuckled and trilled in their funny tashion from over oun 


en is the Lobe ur tre \s the mornings becam 
colder and ice began te \ e borders of the streams 
ur walk became brisker at we climbed th nearby 
wights from which we looked upon the tops of snow 
crowned mountan ome of them forty miles awa\ (on 
thre warmer da Wwe wandered slowly and silently neal 
the stream, watching tor the mink that often appeared 
and once we were rewarded by the sight of an otter which 
lisplaved himself for a full minute while we held ow 
breath. Sometimes we took atter-dark walks, which were 
never lacking in thrill, for the mountains have voices and 
there are alwa\ ounds in the forest \ heavy step in 
Like ti cl tiie nl it neat Vou mla\ be wild 
creature | f wination fancies 

It was a month after our untimely snow when there 
ume a rain followed by a treezing night which made the 





hy trv : ; smnilsrht ret 1@ ] 1] 
face of the forest a mass of sunlight-reflected jewels. All All kinds of gruesome monsters appear among the rocks where snow and 
nature was coated with the purest ice, from the rough crag shadow form strange profiles and distorted faces 
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“P.S. For the love of Mike, don’t tell Mother that we are 
going to walk in, or she would put the kibosh on the whole busi- 
Perhaps you had better not show this letter to Aunt Lucy. 
| can trust you, but there is no telling what she might write to 
Mother.” 

“See here,” said I to the lady. to whom I had just read the fore- 
“something must be done to keep those wild nieces of 
yours from tramping twelve miles through the snow.” 

“Don't worry. They'll never try it.” 

lwo days before Christmas a heavy snow-fall made the trip 
through the mountain pass from Shokan, the nearest station, 


ness. 


eoing, 


impracticable, and the only way for the girls to reach us was from 
the west, by another road and a drive of more than twenty miles. 


“| am afraid this snow has spoiled your Christmas,” said | 
to the lady as we sat by the fire on Christmas Eve, near the 
hour when St. Nick was due to come down the chimney. “I 


know how anxious you were for the girls to get here and | 
wanted to see them myself.” 

“Don't worry, for you'll see them, all right. 
will be along tomorrow. 


Those youngsters 
Of course, they can’t get through the 
Gulf, but they will go around by way of Ellenville and find some 
one who will get them through the drifts on that side. 
hear their sleigh bells before sunset tomorrow.” 
“Ill be jiggered if I don’t hear something like them now.” 
“| hear it, too, but it is coming from Shokan way. 
who it 


You will 


[ wonder 
can be.” 


\Ve didn't wonder long, for there were voices as well as bells 
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The face of nature is changed over night and beyond the snow laden spruce ) 
the once bare boughs and trunks of the forest show a dazzling whiteness ol 


he Pa y > 1B 








After long tramps on ski and snow shoe even the slow going ox team is 
acceptable to carry one home 


and a clattering at the door which burst open to give tuinultuous 
entrance to four fur-clad, young people. The 
first girl to get inside greeted me with an enthusiasm that left 
ine snow-covered and near-breathless. 

your many admirers 

they only knew.” 

» “It wouldn't do them any 
L had. any ?” 


SnNOW-COV ered 


“How would envy me now, Marian, if 


good, but 


who told you that 


“| heard that you rolled up a dozen victims at the sea 
shore last summer.” 
Archie. I[ don't 
said the child, sadly, but 
she brightened up as she added, “! don’t remember that 
any got away, though.” 


“Somebody has slandered me, Uncle 
think there were more than six,” 


When the confusion had partially subsided | thought of 
my responsibility for the bunch of youngsters in my house, 
aud | began by 
them in. 

“What made you take the risk of 

“Couldn't help it,” said he, interrupting. “They was 
jist bent on comin’, and if | hadn't fetched ‘em they'd ‘a’ 
tried it afoot, and you wouldn't ‘a’ liked 

“It wasn't his fault a bit,” interposed Madge, “for we 
told him it was so important for us to get through that we 
would have to walk if he wouldn't take us. We were 
afraid that if we didn’t get here tonight Aunt Lucy would 
be worried.” 

“We didn't think you could get through,” said that lady. 
“You must have been eight hours driving in. First you 
must have some supper and then you must tell us what 
happened to you in the Gulf.” 


upbraiding the man who had brought 


“We are the hungriest ever, and would ail die of starva- 
tion before morning, but if you don’t cross your heart 
and promise to stay in this room while we get our own 
supper, we won't eat a mouthful and our blood will be on 
your hands, and so say we all of us.” 

“That’s so,” added Marian, “We are agreed on that. 
Madge has taken a course in domestic science and wants 
to try it on the dog, 
casserole a truffle, but she can’t boil a potato. 


She can fricassee a meringue, or 
Then Jack, 
he’s too stuck up to live just because he was camp cé 0k 
last summer.” 

So the jolly four, Marian and Madge, Jack and his 
college chum, Harry 
parts, got the 





lorsyth, an amateur photographer 


supper. When the long-drawn-out 
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Winter's magic transformed the grotto into a crystal cave of fairyland, 
covering its entrance with silver stalactites 


meal wa ended, we sat around the 


library table with cheese and coffee, but 


ternuts, apples and cider, while Harry 
recited his epic on the Passage of the 
Cult Ile pictured Scylla in one of 
the caves of the precipice on the north 


sule of the narrow passage and hkened 
the projecting tree trunks to the long 
necks of the snaky monster, while the 
chasm on the south side proclaimed itself 
( harybdis The drifts which they en 
countered were treated as dragons and thx 
shovels with which they were reduced 
were accounted spears and _javelins 
[here were interruptions at first by his 


fellow-voy vers, who tancied the narra 


tor had forgotten something. but later all 
it im silent admiration of his imagination 
When the story was finished and the ap 


plause had subsided, Marian demurely in 
quired 

Lid you recite the whole of Virgil, M1 
Forsvth 2” 

All | could remember, and then some,” 
was the prompt reply 

lhe hours of a winter's dav in the 
llappy Valley are so few and so precious that it is our custom to 
reaktast at daylight. Yet when I came down to that meal the 
next morning | found Marian and Harry in the library studying 
out the mystery of an Indian snowshoe knot. 

Where are the other infants?” I inquired. 


he can stand up longer on skis than Jack, and 


} 


’ Madge SaAVS 8 





In a moonlight photograph the lantern made 
a snaky trail, but, strangely enough, the 
bearer's form was wholly invisible 
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The sparkling water pours from the dark cavern forming tier upon tier 
of flashing icicles as it plunges downward 


they are having a contest to prove it.” 

When they came in to breakfast a little 
later their appearance indicated that nei- 
ther of them had succeeded in standing up 
at all. More snow had fallen during the 
night, of the powdery, blowy kind, with 
which the north wind playing: 


“Curves his white bastions with pro- 
jected roof, 
Round every windward stake, or tree or 


door.” 


“It snowed a lot, last night, didn’t it?” 
inquired Marian, between bites of her 
buckwheat cakes. 

“Yes, young woman,” I replied, “and 
that Gulf you came through last night is 
closed for the winter.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed the child, laying 
down her fork to clap her hands. “Then 
| can stay here for three months!” 

“How do people know when the Gulf 
is open so that they can get through?” 
inquired Harry. 

“They don’t, The first to try it last 
spring got into trouble. It was the middle 
of March when a man came to the cabin to borrow a shovel to 
dig his horse and sleigh out of drifts. He had started with his 
wife from Shokan in a sleigh. Half way through the Gulf he 
abandoned the sleigh. A little farther along the horse stuck in a 
drift. I don’t know where he left his wife. Probably somewhere 


(Continued on page 137) 
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PRACTICAL 
OF GLARE — THE 
GLASSWARE — HOW 


remain woefully ignorant. 
consideration of the esthetic. 


even our mental attitude. 


The Vital Functions of Light 


in the Home 


BY F, LAURENT GODINEZ 


k-pitor’s Note.—Science has advanced much during the last decade in eliminating evils 
and correcting abuses, especially those connected with home living. We have a better 
architecture, more efficient means of sanitation, but in one department of the home we 
The question of illumination is answered to-day with little 

We are entirely unaware of the vast possibilities of light 
as a means of decoration and know nothing of its subtle. influence upon our health and 
Mr. Godinez has spent much time and careful research in this 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AVOIDANCE 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 4OF 
IT INFLUENCES DIFFUSION — 
HINTS FOR MAKING FIXTURES MORE ATTRACTIVE 





field and has astonishing disclosures to make that will awaken our dormant sensibilities. 
Although his criticism 1s direct, it is of the highest order in that he offers a remedy for 


HE modification each abuse which he makes apparent. 


He does not advocate any definite equipment, but engineer—‘for utility.” 


of light sources he suggests how each individual may make use of his own to best advantage, and what The more progres- 


for the attainment of 


are the desirable requisites of new material. 


eye-comfort, atmos- strain and its attendant evils. 


phere and repose in the 

home involves among other considerations an 
analysis of the glassware used in lighting. 
Whether in the home or abroad, the over bril- 
liancy of modern illuminants should legally 
necessitate their concealment within shades 
for the purpose of eye protection and, where 
necessary, the redistribution of light over 
working areas. Since our visual impressions 
are invariably acquired from surface indica 
tions, it is evident that the effects and influence 
of artificial light are very largely dependent on 
its shade or covering. Therefore the source of 
light should invariably be concealed in appro- 
priate glassware, which then becomes a sec- 


ondary source, and through its own character determines our di- 


rect or subconscious impressions of the light. 


Never introduce in the environment of the home the sha:les or 
globes which suggest the ugly, commonplace, ribbed affairs of the 


shop interior. Remember the eye can- 
not refrain from straying toward a 
source of light and let that source be 
mellow, subdued, and artistic. 
Several years ago, when electric il- 
luminants were less economical than 
now, the glassware manufacturer did 
his best to make shades which would 
reflect, re-direct, and concentrate 
every ray of light over a working 
area, sacrificing every consideration of 
appearance, or beauty, for economic 
efficiency. To-day, however, owing to 
the wonderful economy of illuminants 
and to the increased use of gas and 
electric light in thousands of homes, 
the glass maker must shape his 
product for adornment as well as 
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Roman numerals indicate comparative 
distribution of illumination above and be 
low the horizontal when various media are 
used, i. e., I, with no enclosing globe; 11 
with ground glass; III, increased diffusion 
with opal glass 









In this article practical advice for correcting 
unsatisfactory tlluminaticn is given. The January issue dealt with the question of eye- 


sive glassmakers who 
have done things worth 
while, have erred, per- 
haps, in that their product is not always so at- 
tractive when illuminated as it is by daylight. 
This is because certain forms of glassware for 
lighting are adapted to modern illuminants, 
and others are not. 

While “transparency” is the most common 
attribute of glass, there are kinds which are 
but slightly transparent, even opaque. 

After the fire-clay pots, in which a mixture 
of sand, carbonate of soda, carbonate of cal- 
cium, and red oxide of lead have been heated 
and maintained at a melting temperature, the 
furnace is cooled, and the glass, at various 
stages of cooling, may be blown, cast, pressed, 


rolled, drawn, cut, drilled, ground, and shaped in many forms. 


Acid etching, sand blasting and grinding, have various effects in 





bringing out the body.color and lending texture or softness of 
tone, and these various applications modify the appearance of 


glassware, and have much to do with 
its artistic effect, and its transparency, 
which should be carefully considered. 

In many interiors with average ceil- 
ing heights, lighting fixtures are hung 
so that the pendant, or upright shades 
are continually within the visual field. 
In such cases glassware must be 
selected to perform several functions. 
Ocular comfort demands that these 
globes shall be restful and uninjurious 
to the eye, since the brilliancy of the 
light source within them must be sub- 
dued by their diffusive action. 

Globes of harmonious contour and 
with that proportion of line, expres- 
sive of period and fixture design, 
should be selected. It matters not how 


utility. Artificial light is so cheap in If the light source here be covered, the pleasing result beautiful a globe may be, when not il- 


cost that the great problem of the 
hour is to prevent its becoming cheap 


in appearance,—and the makers of lighting glassware must come 
to the rescue. Some of them have done so, but others still con- 
tinue to unload a product which has become old-fashioned as well 
as ugly, ignoring all the wonderful possibilities of the chemistry 
of glassware for the time-worn argument of the illuminating 


of eliminated glare is instantly realized 


(95) 


luminated, if when lighted an ugly, 
glaring splotch of light reveals the lo- 


cation of the source, and destroys its pictorial value. 

Globes and shades may be of totally enclosing, or semi-enclos- 
ing form. The former entirely enclose a light source, or else ex- 
pose but a small portion of the lamp tip. In globes of such form 
light from the illuminant within is transmitted through the struc- 
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Source brightness must be sub 


dued to avoid obliterating 


the delicate etching of such 


glassware 
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our light source without diminishing it appreci- 
ably in quality, the spot light effect will still re- 
It is a 
question, therefore, whether it is not preferable 


main as long as ground glass is used. 


to choose the lesser of the two evils by placing 
over the lamp proper a diffusing cylinder of opal 
glass, thereby entirely concealing from view the 
ugly source, beneath the pleasant suggestion of 
a luminous cylinder, soft and mellow in tone. 
When a totally enclosing globe of opal glass 
was placed over the same source of light used 
with the ground glass globe giving the spot light 
effect, it was evident that instead of a brightiy 
visible spot of light against a blurred, obliterated 
background we had a uniformly luminous out- 
Therefore, any design, or detail on the sur 
the glass, in bas relief would be unim- 


andl line. 
ra. thre rT Cc; 


face of 
paired from distortion by 








“spot light” effect. 
Opal glass has the advantage of a smooth, yet 

depolished and dirt 

like ground glassware, with its rough exterior. 


surface, does not collect 


elass, 


Phosphate 








electric lights are like opal, holds in 
erefore rated suspension innum 
thei orizo erable particies of 
or side candl an opaque white 
We Llenes ‘ : color Most ordi- 
electri ae Fixture arms at this angle are nary opal ¢g lass 
incorrectly placed; the globes 7 
ive 1X expose the lamps ware resembles 
indle power phosphate glass, 
e horizontal, is rated as a six with the exception that the sus- 
ee ndle power lamp, despit pended particles in the former are 
e tact that the candle power often visible, and are flake-like and 
trom the tip downward (when the — blotchy in appearance 
i pendent position) ts \nother grade of this glass. 
ut 6. Che bright spot light. known as Etruscan opal, is being 
tells us bevond dispute that the offered by several glassmakers, 
reatest candle power is on thy vith a granite surface treatment, The best effect with glass 
rizontal and nowhere else in expression. Several excel prisms is obtained when 
lt wom of averag ee lent imitations of carved ala used in conjunction with 
eil eight, with th > baster bowls have been quite amber film 
—_= 
pical fixture di »p such a beautifully rendered in 
unount of light to pa pressed form. Their effect when lighted is beautiful. 
’ in annoyin In choosing glassware it requires no expert to dis 
picture glasses, and lea tinguish ground from opal glass. Invariably with 
ver portion of the roon ground glass there is the glaring spot light effect, de- 
ere wositively no ex spoiling the beauty of design or ornamentation and 
n any form with distracting the eye. Opal glass is known by its soft, 
e older and more sub pleasing diffusion, and concealment of source. It is 
e spot light effect was only in its cheapest and most translucent forms that 
there is any visibility of source, and then this defect is 
unp so often seen there only apparent at close range. 
bye , hich a ce From the angle of utility, it is interesting to know 
ein = that opal glass, by virtue of its suspended 
ere is slight opal particles, has the property of redirect- 
tural nf (i ing light, even when in the form of totally 
} A> enclosing globes. The light redistribution 
ul ty AY \\\ tends to assume the form of the globe. 
ible, sine \ Thus, a sixteen candle power lamp, giving 
atl al . : } wae , . Po . 
t light ! See more light on the horizontal than from the 
wh {ft} tip downwards or base upwards, when 
we have ae placed within a ball of opal glass will have 
the eve that one can ~ its distribution of light modified by the opal ball, so 
juinting, and all the Bend the fixture arms to that it will be more uniform, and, like the ball, more 
lost redistribute light, but nearly spherical. That is, in the case of a bare lamp 
er gelatine film, pre use more suitable hanging pendent where the greatest light was in the 
ify the lor value o glassware (Continued on page 152) 











A Summer Home 





The home of Mr. Charles H. Traiser, Clifton, Massachusetts. — 
Howland S. Chandler, Architect. 


AN INFORMAL HOUSE WHERE ESPECIAL CARE HAS BEEN 
COMFORTABLE 


BEDROOMS SO THAT THEY MAY BE 


sz Well Furnished 


5 


TAKEN IN FURNISHING THE 
AND ATTRACTIVE—PAPERS, CUR- 


TAINS AND RUGS THAT ARE COOL AND ATTRACTIVE—A NOVEL DINING-ROOM SCHEME 


BY 


Mary H. 


NORTHEND 


Photographs by the Author 


HE trend of the last few years has caused 
great attention to be paid to the cor- 
rect furnishing of the home. Details 
which have hitherto been unnoticed 
are looked after and careful attention 
is given that the rooms, when finished, 
may be correctly done, so that no jar- 
ring contrast, glaring and out of taste, 
results. 





A very good example of the prog- 
ress in this direction of more careful 
furnishing is found in the 
Charles H. Traiser house at 
Clifton, Massachusetts, 
Howland Shaw Chandler, 
architect. It is long and low 
in general effect and is two 
stories high, with wide over- 
hanging roofs. The exterior 
finish is of cement and the 
house is built to fit the grounds rather than the grounds 
laid out to harmonize with the house. 

The entrance to the house is approached by a brick 
walk flanked on either side by bits of sward and end- 
ing in brick steps which lead into a portico and thence 
to the entrance door. The rear of the house overhangs 
the water, an unbroken stretch, and the underpinning 
supports a long, wide piazza which is so near the water 
that one easily has the impression of being on a ship’s 
deck. It is fitted with willow furniture and appropriate 
rugs. The entrance door gives into a vestibule which 
has a spandrel arch between it and the main hall. Here 
a well placed stairway is shown and the furnishings are 
noteworthy. The hangings are of gray Japanese grass- 
cloth and contrast beautifully with the portiéres of rose 
pink. The darkness of the hardwood floor is 
lightened by the beauty of the imported rugs. 

Turning from the hall with its slight suggestion of 


well 


Leal 


mm wale 


ng out of the living-room is a well appointed sun room finished in 


Colonial design one enters the long living-room, This is a well- 
proportioned room which has for its chief feature a fireplace at 
one end showing Colonial detail, and in keeping with the white 
woodwork and cornice. As the view from this room is chiefly 
over the water the furnishing has been influenced by the sum- 
mery prospect from the windows and has been decorated as a 
distinctly summer room. The furnishings are of willow which 
gives a lightness to the apartment, and greens and blues pre- 
dominate in hangings, rugs and upholstery. 

Adjoining this room is a library of good size. ‘This is fitted 
up with book shelves, finished in gum wood and has a large open 
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and lattice work, which makes an attractive lounging place 
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One of the suite of rooms in which lavender and white wistaria form 
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The cut out wistaria border is duplicated in the cretonne covers, the cur- 


tains and the bedspread. The bedroom furniture is of graceful design 


a frieze set above and held by wooden strips joining the 
vains As there is the full brilliance of Japanese artists’ 


olors, the effect is quite remarkable, giving coolness but provid- 


Ting 
ting. 


ing cheery brightness. The lighting fixtures here also are care 
fully planned; four sidelights of Sheffield design are attached t 
the wall, two at either side of the door, and two at the niche that 
was built These fixtures heighten 
the eftect The 
center light above the dining-room table is of an opal glass that 


There is absolute sim- 


in to contain the sideboard. 
of glass and silver on this piece of furniture. 


diffuses a pleasing glow about the room. 
plicity of decoration employed, but the whole treatment is very 
effective. 

One feature well worth remarking here is the fact that not a 


All are hidden 


erill work of attractive design as evidenced in the 


single radiator throughout the house is exposed. 
behind 
lustration on the first page of this article. 

The whole lower story has been thrown into practically on: 
room, which allows for extensive entertainment in a comfortable 
way. It also allows a cooling breeze to circulate in the summer 
so that the house is never uncomfortably warm. The windows 
are well placed, allowing for plenty of sunlight through the day, 


and a constant current of air during the hot weather. 


Ihe dining-room is paneled in white enamel and uses for a frieze squares of beautiful Japanese 
[his shows a good example of a niche planned for the sideboard 


Simplicity is sought. There is a quiet elegance which is shown 
in the careful thought exercised in selecting every piece, and 
avoiding a surplus of even good furniture, arranging it so as 
to give scope for good taste and originality. For the proper ar- 
rangement and furnishing of a house is a problem which is not 
easily solved, and the careful placing of furniture in rooms by 
themselves is a task which if properly handled, gives refreshing 
results. Here the pieces may be original, or they may be repro- 
ductions, but still they show the good taste and dignity which 
mean a thoughtful working out of details. 

The service department is well planned and shows a kitchen, 
butler’s pantry, and ample store rooms. In fact, everywhere 
throughout the house are closets so ample and so many that they 
delight the housekeeper’s heart. 

If good taste has been shown on the entrance floor, as artistic 
furnishing is seen m,the second story. This is given up to 
chambers, baths and _ se Bs rooms. Notable among them is a 
suite of rooms which is finished in lavender and white. Now 


the idea of lavender and white as a color scheme may not appeal 
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Heavy mahogany is replaced with light and delicate fittings and 
color schemes are carried out carefully in but two colors 


~> “F 


7 


the 


to everyone, but could these rooms be seen in their natural colors, 
without doubt the impression would be that this is one of the 
most beautiful of color combinations. Graceful wistaria forms 
the foundation of the floral design in these rooms, the bunches of 
blossoms draped artistically from the ceiling. The same flower 
detail is shown in the hangings, bed and couch coverings, while 
even the screen is finished in lavender and white. The bed with 
its wicker appointments is done in the same color scheme. The 
lighting in these rooms differs somewhat from that in the other 
rooms, having little gas fixtures of artistic design inserted in 
the walls, while a reading lamp stands by the side of the bed. 

While speaking of furniture it might be well to mention bed 
side tables that are in each bedroom. These are of the same de- 
sign and construction as the beds and are covered with glass 
tops. Those who appreciate the luxury of reading in bed find 
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The living-room " long and well proportioned, its chief feature being a fireplace of Colonial de- 


tail in harmony with the white trim 
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Pink and white predominate in this girl’s room and are repeated in 
the ribbon and rose border 







such articles add greatly to one’s comfort. They may contain 
besides the lamp a water pitcher and glasses. 

Another room in this house which is equally attractive, shows 
rattan and wooden furniture of comfortable 
design in which pink and white predominate. This is a dainty 
room, furnished appropriately for the daughter of the house. The 
border of the wall paper is of ribbon and rose 
the cretonne hangings are all of pink and white. 


form and _ artistic 


pattern, while 

The lighting 
table has been 
introduced a hanging light which affords better illumination here 
where more light is appreciated. 


is mostly from the sides, but over the dressing 


Each room is just as carefully thought out, and each is devoted 
to two colorings which harmonize perfectly. To be sure, oc 
casionally we find a room furnished in the Colonial period, but 
the general idea throughout the house is for up-to-date, artistic 
and well thought out schemes which go: 
for perfect furnishing. This plan has 
been chosen for what it 
represents—the fitting up of a summer 


exactly 


»* home, using care to exclude the heavy 
ie mahogany pieces and substitute light, 
airy and delicate fittings which harmo 
nize with the idea of what a summer 
home should contain. 

The house is as yet very new, hay 
ing been finished only last year. In 
several years’ time, when the vines have 
grown and the trees have grown up to 
overshadow the plain and simple ex 
terior, one will see a decided change 
in the grounds. This may appear a 
great advantage, objection being made 
to the present severity of the exterior 
without its setting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers; but to the expert critic, there 
is a feeling of relief to find a house like 
this which speaks for itself in its dignity 
and well-defined originality of con- 
struction and manner of furnishing. 

Especially in the bedrooms is the mis- 
tress to be commended. 
two-color 


The idea of a 
scheme for each, followed 
me = Cutt to the smallest detail of harmony, 
is better than endeavoring to have eacln 
room a different single color. 


Peete,” 
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\ CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF MAKING THE SPACE AT THE REAR OF YOUR HOUSE 


ATTRACTIVE BY JUDICIOUS PLANTING 


AND ARCHITECTURAL ARRANGEMENT 


Photographs by S. P. Negus, Landscape and Garden Architect 


_—" itter of making the so-called “back part” of the 
uburban place 


attractive architecturally and horticultur- 


ally, 1 ften neglected by the house owner. \fter seeing to it 
that this « ential part of his home is so designed as to be satis- 
factory tr 1 purely practical point of view, he too frequently 
lets the matter rest there, instead of so making use of improve- 
ments well within his reach that the “back yard” shall become 
i place of real beaut Nor is this improvement a mere matter 
of theo . fanciful thing that exists only on paper or in the 
Wnayimnation tacity dweller remove 





called “natural” manner of planning would be appropriate in such 
a restricted space, surrounded as it is on all sides by rigid archi- 
tectural lines. The scheme, therefore, is strictly formal or archi- 
tectural in plan, such as would best “tie in” with the house and 
harmonize with the surroundings, and at the same time utilize 
the limited space to best advantage. 

The garden is bordered on the street side by a high brick wall 
and separated from the adjoining properties by tall lattice fences. 
The problem here is really that of an outdoor living-room, and 

there is no more reason for exposing 


to a ten fifteen lot in a suburban it to the public gaze than to open up 
town. In many instances it has been to public view the living-room inside 
irried to a ost cessful con the house. Whatever the merit of 
ind nowhere, perhaps, are its the argument sometimes heard against 
est developments more undeniab the English practice of enclosing their 
resented than on the place w 1 we private grounds, there can be no ques- 
lustrate here, and which was de tion of its expediency in such a case 
ned by Mr P, Ne la scape as this. 
sechite for Mrs. H. P. Bunstine of The “back yard” here pictured is 
Davt Ohio divided into four “compartments,” if 
Resice lowing graphically how | may so term them: flower garden, 
much can be done toward making a vegetable and service quarters, ter- 
wk vard “garden” that really de race, and drying yard. The flower 
erves the name, the photographs garden proper occupies a space of 
lemonstrate conclusively that a long A brick wall closes the rear of the garden and a approximately fifty by sixty feet, 
period of time is not necessary for lattice fence screens it from the service quarters while the vegetable and service quar- 


the place to assume an air of com 


pleteness and settled ave But a 
single vear's progress is shown here, 
and vet in that period this place of 
Mr. Ne designing has been trans 
formed from a bare and unattractive 


back vard to a really pretty garden 


where the warm. red brick walks are 
b irdered with flowers and box. the 
' ' , 
lattice work and arbor covered with 


vines, and the whole transtormed into 


what it is intended to be—an outdoor 
living-room 

Perhaps a tew words of explana 
tion as to the reasons lving back of 
the design may be of interest. In the 


first place, it was obvious that no so 





View of the above after twelve months, showing the 
apparent increase in size after planting appeared 


ters measure about forty by fifty feet. 
Nevertheless it is extraordinary how 
much gardening pleasure the owners 
have in their limited domain. 

The main feature of the garden is 
a head of the sylvan god Pan in dull 
green faience, set into a cement and 
brick wall panel. He cheerfully 
spouts water out of his mouth into a 
basin containing gold fish, whenever 
he is given the cue by a turn of the 
handle on the terrace. The overflow 
from the basin trickles musically down 
a shallow brick channel in the walk 
into a central bronze drain which also 
carries off the surface water of the 
garden itself. 
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The main architectural feature of the yard 
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is the 


fountain improved later by the flagged walk 


Practically the whole extent of the garden 
planting changed its aspect 


lattice surrounding the drying yard 





before 





In the center of the gar- 
den is an old Japanese 
stone lantern, small in size 
and simple in design, in 
which has been set a low 
power light, which by the 
turn of a switch casts a 
mellow amber glow over 
the garden. 

The garden walks are of 
brick laid “herringbone,” 
and two simple wooden 
seats are placed in con- 
venient nooks. ‘The gar- 
den is entered from the 
street by an oaken gate 
through the wall, and from 
the service quarters by an 
archway covered with pur- 
ple wistaria. The central 
plot surrounding the lan- 
tern is carpeted with Eng 
lish ivy, and all the walks 
are crisply outlined in 
dwarf box. 

For the reason that the 
garden has been designed 
with the object of being at- 
tractive at all seasons of 
the year, considerable use 
has been made of low, 
broad - leaved evergreen 
shrubs as a background for 
the more showy old-fash 
ioned perennial flowers and 
bulbs which give an abun- 
dance of bloom and color 
throughout the spring and 
summer. 

A lattice of attractive 
design separates the flower 
garden from the vegetable 
and service quarters. Here 
again the paths are of 
brick, with a central plot 
for a few choice vegetables, 
and old-fashioned sweet 
smelling “pot herbs,” the 
whole surrounded by a bor- 
der containing dwarf fruit 
trees and flowers grown 
for cutting and house dec- 
oration, 

For those who may plan 
similar gardens, the follow- 
ing list of what was plant- 
ed on Mrs. Bunstine’s 
place may serve as a basis 
on which to work: 

Fruit Trees 

7 Dwarf apples (Stand- 

ards) in variety 

6 Dwarf pears (Stand- 

ard) seckel 
Ornamental Trees— 
1 Cornus Florida ( Flow- 


(Continued on page 129) 
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Simple planting with brick flagging accentuated its 
position and effect 





The same view showing what flowers and shrubs 
accomplish in added attractiveness 


The improved approach to the house even has the 
effect of making the building itself look more beautiful 





DEVELOPMENT 
WORLD-WIDI 


\ND MANY POINTS OF INTEREST—ITS INGENIOUS METHODS OF FERTILIZATION 


TYNDALL BISHOP 


agination than a wide range of shapes and sizes with so many singular modifica- 
there been vathered 


Notwithstand 


known flowering 


Due to the long nectary, Aeranthes sesquipedalis can ©! all orchids 1S the improvement of 
be fertilized only by one species of moth the species, and this, with a multiplict- 


the atmosphere itself 
forms Less skillful plants engaged in the same endeavor resort to 
other haphazard methods, entrusting their pollen to the wind, or dust- 
| no other exhibits such ing therewith the wings of butterfly visitors, even offering it 
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ITS EFFECT ON THE ANIMAL LIFE OF ITS ENVIRONS 
R. Graves and Ella M Boult 


h tions of root, tuber, leaf and flower. 

Their flowers, differing vastly from each other, some beautiful 
and elegant, others bizarre and grotesque, are so remarkable in 
many of their forms that it is no 
wonder that they have been thought 
to possess something closely resem- 
bling intelligence. 

Charles Darwin was the first to 
read the meaning of their endless 
diversity of — structure. Others, 
Sprengle, Brown and Hooker, had 
caught hints, but it was Darwin’s 
painstaking study as set forth in the 
most fascinating of scientific works, 
“The Fertilization of Orchids,” that 
revealed the secret of the orchid’s life 
and incidentally threw a flood of light 
on the meaning of other flower forms. 
Earlier investigators had observed 
them to be barren in the absence of 
insect visitors, but it was reserved for 
Darwin to discover how the organs 
of almost all orchids are so arranged 
that fertilization can only take place 
through the transportation of pollen 
from flower to flower. In other 
words, the countless, cunning adapta- 
tions as seen in their flowers are all 





means to one end. The bent and aim 


ty of resources, they are attempting 
through the experiment of cross-fertilization. 
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as food to the greedy bee, in the hope that by chance a few Gentle methods are not always pursued. There are the Cory- 
grains will reach the pistil of some other flower. Not so the anthes, whose blossoms form suspended baskets, half full of the 
ingenious orchid! Such wasteful methods are beneath it. Its clearest water. Attracted by the powerful perfume, curious bees 
pollen grains, too precious to be scattered broadcast, are wrapped congregate on the edges. Exploring for nectar, of which there 
in sealed packages and invariably 
fastened securely to the insect 
inessenger that is to carry the 
life-giving substance to the wait- 
ing stigma of the bride flower. 

To attract the messenger, gor- 
geous colors are displayed and 
sweet perfumes wafted on the 
air. Honey, too, is usually pro- 
vided in good store, but always 
in a way that prevents the insect 
from taking toll without per- 
forming the task that the crafty 
flower has assigned it. Some- 


is only a semblance, one of them 
is bound to fall in. With wetted 
wings she cannot fly. The walls 
are too steep and slippery to per 
mit her to crawl up. Casting 
around for a means of escape, she 
sees at one end an aperture, It 
is not large enough for her to 
crawl through, but as she presses 
forward, the walls give way like 
a trap door, permitting her to 
pass out along a narrow tunnel. 
In doing so she comes in contact 
with the viscid pollen mass which 
times no free honey is present. 
In order to get the sweets the 
insect must bore into the tissues. 
These tissues are placed in parts 
of the flower where the insect 
will come in contact with a sticky — — . : 
nembrane when assuming a Miltonia vexillaria was once profuse in Colombia but now is 
position to drill. This instantly only procurable by root division 


immediately becomes cemented to 
her back. The foolish creature, 
having learned nothing from her 
bath, repairs to another flower 
where the same performance 1s 





repeated. This time in passing up 
the narrow channel, the pollen 
mass is left on the stigma, which, 
in the economy of the flower, is placed just 
below the anther. 


glues itself to the intruder’s head, and in fly 
ing off the insect drags the pollen masses with 


More elaborate is the mechanism of the 
Bulbophyllum Lobbii, whose lip, supported on 
pivots, is built like a catapult. An unsuspect 
ing fly lights on the front lobe and advances 
along the teeter. Quick as a flash it is shot 
. up against the overhanging stigma and held 
prisoner, until, if it has brought pollen, the 
flower is impregnated. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all orchids 
is the Catasetum. In this the male and 
female organs are not found in the same 


the membrane. Eager for more nectar, the 
insect now seeks another flower, where, in 
negotiating an entrance, it will, perforce, leave 
the pollen where it reaches the ovary. In 
other kinds of orchids, in the Cattleya for ex- 
ample, plenty of honey easy of access flows 
at the bottom of a long trumpet. Mistress 
Humblebee finds no trouble in reaching the 
feast, but in retreating she upturns a cup of 
glue and smeared with its contents rubs against 
the pollen masses and carries them away. 





Catileva labiata. _ The delicately frilled petals en- A curious orchid. Each flower re- Laelia purpurata. The interest in orchids lies not 
close an intricate device for fertilization sembles a bird alighting only in curious forms but in exquisite colors 
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‘| HE matter of making the 
suburban place attractive 
ally, is often 


that this 
factory trom 


neg le cted by 
essential part 
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lets the matter rest the re, instead of so making use of improve 


ments well within 
a place of real beaut' 
of theory, a fanciful thing that exists only on 
Imagina n fa cit dweller removed 
to a ten fifteen lot in a suburban 
town In many instances it has been 
carried to a most cessful con 
lusion, and nowhere perhaps, are 1ts 
best developments re undeniably 
presented than on the place which we 
itlustrate here, and which was de 
ioned | Mr. S. P r ~ indscape 
archite for Mrs. H Bunstine of 
Davyt Ohio. 

Beside how graphica how 
ul be nie yard making a 
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Perh ips a tew wo! ls of explana 
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the design may be of interest In the 
first place, 1t was obvious that no so 


so-called 
architecturally and horticultur- 
the house owner. 
of his home is so designed as to be satis- 
practical point of view, he too frequently 


his reach that the “back yard” shall become 
Nor is this improvement a mere matter 
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Negus, 
part” of the 


“back 


\fter seeing to it tectural lines. 


paper or in the 





A brick wall closes the rear of the garden and a 
lattice fence screens it from the service quarters 





View of the above after twelve months, showing the 
apparent increase in size after planting appeared 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL 


EXAMPLE OF MAKING THE SPACE AT THE REAR OF YOUR HOUSE 
BY JUDICIOUS PLANTING 


ARRANGEMENT 


Landscape and Garden Architect 


called “natural” manner of planning would be appropriate in such 
a restricted space, surrounded as it is on all sides by rigid archi- 
The scheme, therefore, is strictly formal or archi- 
tectural in plan, such as would best “tie in” with the house and 
harmonize with the surroundings, and at the same time utilize 
the limited space to best advantage. 

The garden is bordered on the street side by a high brick wall 
and separated from the adjoining properties by tall lattice fences. 
The problem here is really that of an outdoor living-room, and 


there is no more reason for exposing 
it to the public gaze than to open up 
to public view the living-room inside 
the house. Whatever the merit of 
the argument sometimes heard against 
the English practice of enclosing their 
private grounds, there can be no ques- 
tion of its expediency in such a case 
as this. 

The “back yard” here pictured is 
divided into four “compartments,” if 
1 may so term them: flower garden, 
vegetable and service quarters, ter- 
race, and drying yard. The flower 
garden proper occupies a space of 
approximately fifty by sixty feet, 
while the vegetable and service quar- 
ters measure about forty by fifty feet. 
Nevertheless it is extraordinary how 
much gardening pleasure the owners 
have in their limited domain. 

The main feature of the garden is 
a head of the sylvan god Pan in dull 
green faience, set into a cement and 
brick wall panel. He cheerfully 
spouts water out of his mouth into a 
basin containing gold fish, whenever 
he is given the cue by a turn of the 
handle on the terrace. The overflow 
from the basin trickles musically down 
a shallow brick channel in the walk 
into a central bronze drain which also 
carries off the surface water of the 
garden itself. 
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The main architectural feature of the yard is the 
fountain improved later by the flagged walk 





Practically the whole extent of the garden before 
planting changed its aspect 





. 


The garden entrance to the house with the terrace and 
lattice surrounding the drying yard 


In the center of the gar- 
den is an old Japanese 
stone lantern, small in size 
and simple in design, in 
which has been set a low 
power light, which by the 
turn of a switch casts a 
mellow amber glow over 
the garden. 

The garden walks are of 
brick laid “herringbone,” 
and two simple wooden 
seats are placed ir con- 
venient nooks. The gar- 
den is entered from the 
street by an oaken gate 
through the wall, and from 
the service quarters by an 
archway covered with pur- 
ple wistaria. The central 
plot surrounding the lan- 
tern is carpeted with Eng 
lish ivy, and all the walks 
are crisply outlined in 
dwarf box. 

For the reason that the 
garden has been designed 
with the object of being at- 
tractive at all seasons of 
the year, considerable use 
has been made of low, 
broad - leaved evergreen 
shrubs as a background for 
the more showy old-fash- 
ioned perennial flowers and 
bulbs which give an abun- 
dance of bloom and color 
throughout the spring and 
summer. 

A lattice of attractive 
design separates the flower 
garden from the vegetable 
and service quarters. Here 
again the paths are of 
brick, with a central plot 
for a few choice vegetables, 
and old-fashioned sweet 
smelling “pot herbs,” the 
whole surrounded by a bor- 
der containing dwarf fruit 
trees and flowers grown 
for cutting and house dec- 
oration. 

For those who may plan 
similar gardens, the follow- 
ing list of what was plant- 
ed on Mrs. Bunstine’s 
place may serve as a basis 
on which to work: 

Fruit Trees 

7 Dwarf apples (Stand- 

ards) in variety 

6 Dwarf pears (Stand- 

ard) seckel 
Ornamental Trees— 
1 Cornus Florida ( Flow- 


(Continued on page 129) 
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Simple planting with brick flagging accentuated its 
position and effect 











The same view showing what flowers and shrubs 
accomplish in added attractiveness 


The improved approach to the house even has the 
effect of making the building itself look more beautiful 
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ANIMAL LIFE OF ITS ENVIRONS 


to the long nectary, Aecranthes sesquipedalis can 
be fertilized only by one species of moth 
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uC 2 stick : repeated. This time in passing up 
ren assuming a Miltonia vexillaria was once profuse im Colombia but now is the narrow channel, the pollen 
r aE. only procurable by root division ta 
$ msta mass is left on the stigma, which, 
ers in the economy of the flower, is placed just 
Se Zs ‘ sses below the anthet 
g 1€ More elaborate is the mechanism of the 
seeKS flow Bulbophyllum Lobbu, whose lip, supported on 
: pivots, is built like a catapult. An unsuspect 
: ing fly lights on the front lobe and advances 
$ $ ‘ ex along the teeter. Quick as a flash it is shot 
AS ss flows up against the overhanging stigma and held 
g trump Mistress prisoner, until, if it has brought pollen, the 
$ € g the flower is impregnated 
g she : t Perhaps the most remarkable of all orchids 
; $ $ agains is the Catasetum. In this the male and 


female organs are not found in the same 


labiata. The delicately frilled petals en- A curious orchid. Each flower re- Laelia purpurata. The interest in orchids lies not 
se an intricate device for fertilization sembles a bird alighting only in curious forms but in exquisite colors 
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flows the separati of the sexes has given rise to such they are not native. One species, Oncidium nubigenum, the 
distinct a1 ke for for a long time botanists thought “orchid of the clouds,” is found in the Peruvian Andes at a height 
the to be o totally distinct genera, Of their fertilization of fourteen thousand feet above sea level, and variations of the 
Darw ature has endowed these plants with what must epidendrum grow far above the timber line, where trees are un- 
e called for f a better ter sensitiveness, and with the known and snow is almost a daily occurrence. Other species 
remarkable er of torcibly ejecting their pollen to a distance. are among the familiar wildflowers of the temperate regions, 
Hen vhen certain definite points of the flower are touched by and “long-purples” and “dead-men’s-fingers,” flowers mentioned 
in inse the 1 nia are lot out like an arrow which is not in Hamlet. are both orchids. Generally speaking, however, the 
barbed, but has a blunt and excessively adhesive point he species represented in the temperate zones are inconspicuous, 
ins¢ urbe b o sharp a usually to extreme modesty, fre- 
te eaten its fill quently are devoid of beauty, and 
ner or later to a fi e know no such variety of color or 
int n w hale ding im ti size as do their exotic sisters. 
e posit t did when While in saying this I am not 
uck, the en ¢ \f the arrow forgetting the lovely dendrobiums 
is insert tigmatic cavi of Australia, nor the many, charm- 
nd a ma f pollen left on ing cypripediums of the American 
id surface Thus, and thus woods, yet it is uncompromising]l) 
ne, at least t vecies of the true that without the tropic varie 
Catasetun e fertilized.’ ties, interest in orchids would be 
twithsta eir elaborate confined entirely to the botanist o1 
irtif o1 ire most depend to him who has the patience to seek 
t creatures, ea species ab out the wonderful, wild plants of 
utely relyin ipagat bog and swamp. Even then the 
{ its kind on the special insect stimulus would not be found that 
irrier it has select Thus we is now given by the many curious 
iol reduced to the and puzzling forms, the wonderful 
mmonplace device of flaunting contrivances and the surpassing 
eir white bann in the dark, splendor of the southern importa- 
e better to attract the night-fl tions. From the tropics alone all 
ing ths 1 the ir orchids of horticultural value are 
fertilized 50, 1 ind for the derived, and amateurs have re- 
same purpose, the veet-scented cruited their great collections from 
varieties of the ippines give the same regions. 
forth their perfumes only aft Numerous as exotic orchids are 
dusk The Aeranthes sesquips to-day, nearly all of them have been 
dalis of Madagascar, a w lerful imported within the last sixty years. 
flower, with a nectary prolonged During this period the orchid-grow- 
into a eath from twelve to ing regions of the world have been 
eighteen inches d can only be Our native, yellow lady slipper; compare with its exotic sister ransacked, and while there are spots 
fertilized by a ith with a pr below, the Cypripedium selenipedum still untouched, jungle recesses 
bosci enough to reach th which so far have baffled the most 
honey secreted at the bottom of the pouch. This omen ardent explorers, whole sections have had their 
normal lepidoptera failing, the aeranthes must glorious plants packed off by thousands to Eng- 
likewise peri IN land and America, leaving in some cases their na- 
Interest in ot lowever, is by no means > tive habitat bare. Thus entire sections of Colom- 
ynfined to these curiosities le great attra bia, once the home of Miltonia Ve-xvillaria, have 
t is really on the esthetic sic rhe beaut , been denuded of their treasures, and persons de- 
1 large number of the unequalled in the siring specimens of this plant must now wait the 
f Nat would be sufficient t f tedious process of root division or the more un- 
ra ttention wert ids as ¢ n as certain results of seedling propagation. In these 
tisies in the iturally their interest 1 days the most ardently sought for of all orchids 
enhanced b eit Orchids are never is the Odontoglossum crispum. During one 
no \lthou netimes plentiful enough search for this species when ten thousand plants 
the inaccessible they are, even there were collected, four thousand trees were cut down 
pat I ed at the best. There are to obtain them, and the camp was moved on week 
ec it « species is composed of A — by week as the explorers exhausted the avail- 
vely fe ual members. Whet / able supply. It has been estimated that a tree 
ever fou he unusual flow / has fallen for every three pieces of crispum in 
ers, and ye ’ famil » widely scat cultivation. . The forest devastation that their 
ere it 1 embers tenant nearly as wide an area of th possession has cost the world may be realized 
face iman beings. Some of then ike their when it is considered nothing unusual for a 
er in cannot live They are found on the hot and single ector to have five thousand of these plants on his shelves. 
es of | in the b of Maine a ida, in the he small island, Santa Catarina, off the coast of Brazil, was 
f Engl he jungles of Brazil e woode the ne of Laelia elegans, where with Laelia purpurata and 
f Cal the bare mountains of Sumatt Cattleya Leopoldii, it flourished in a profusion seldom known to 
e¢ ( ( ir ré ns, there no cour (Continued on page 127) 
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The Place of Built-in Furniture in the House 


WHERE BUILT-IN FURNITURE MAY COMPLETE A DECORATIVE SCHEME—WHERE IT FITS AND WHERE 


IT MAY BE OUT OF PLACE—OPPORTUNITIES FOR UTILIZING 


BY LOUISE SHRIMPTON 


Photographs by Mary H 


hee the distinctively modern house much of the furniture is a 
structural feature, an integral part of the walls. Ingenious 
built-in devices are also introduced throughout, expediting house- 
hold service and promoting convenience. Furniture and devices 
are designed by the architect in connection with other architec- 
tural features; or are carpenter-built under the home-builder’s 
direction ; or owners possessed of 
handicraft training 
design and build them. 


sary characteristic. 


In the well-equipped house, 
themselves 


Not the least of the advantages 
accruing to furniture of the built- 
in type is that it suits individual 
requirements. An ideal is faith- 
fully out without the 
weary search through shops that 
often results 
disappointment. 


carried 


in compromise or 
An architect's 
plans and elevations, or instruc- 


tions and a few dimensions given 
to the carpenter, produce a piece 
of furniture that is precisely what 
the Every home- 
builder with a love for books has 


owner wants. 


ideas as to their proper housing; 


open or closed cases are easily) 
built in, so contrived perhaps that 
the seeker after books does not 
to fall 


ladders 





This attractive ingle shows what can be done with odds and 
ends of builders’ material 


have on his knees 


to them. 
very house mistress has convic 


nor 
climb reach 
And in one 
linen cabinet of the built-in sort there may be bars around which 
doilies are loosely rolled; while another is fitted with a series of 
wooden trays 


tions on the proper mode of storing away doilies. 
electric or water power. 
on which 


the doilies lie flat, each 
set of them on a tray of 
its The 
home-builders 


own. practice 


among of 
giving careful thought to 
the disposition of each ar- 
ticle of household gear 
for results of de- 


And 


as a consequence of this 


makes 
cided individuality. 


thought the interior some- 
times becomes an epitome 
of the owner's tastes and 
convictions, a background 
of value. 
A room to 
the guest a subtle impres- 
sion of literary or artistic 
culture, due, 
to realization 
fittings around the 
walls of some long-cher- 


extraordinary 


may convey 


among other 
things, the 


in the 


ished ideal of the owners. 

\ practical point is that furniture thus built fits the owners in 
$1Ze. 
house. 


small expense when the 


There is a fireside seat made to measure for the man of the 
\ desk is contrived at just the right height for the house _ placed 
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mistress, and with it a seat or bench. 
built in varying sizes to suit the occupants. 





How the aspect of a room may be altered by built-in furniture—a separate 
library is formed by these bookcases 


house 
An advantage of built-in pieces as opposed to heavy m 
against the wall, at least according to the houseke 


HINTS 


Sleeping-room fittings are 
Comfort is a neces- 


\ built-in bench or seat, not of the right 
height or depth and without comfortable cushions is never used, 
becoming merely an ornament of doubtful worth. 


not only are the owners’ personal 
preferences gratified and their liv- 
ing-rooms made pleasant and il- 
luminative backgrounds, but the 
house as a place for housekeeping 
is successfully exploited. 
walking is 


Useless 
done away with by 
careful placing of the fittings that 
help in household tasks. Cup- 
boards and racks holding linen, 
food supplies, or saucepans, are 
so placed with relation to other 
household fixtures that speed in 
service is assured. The endless 
series of entries and pantries once 
built, has given place to one or two 
the walls of which 
covered with compactly arranged 
fittings. While the house in its 
methods is still inferior to office 
and factory, it is steadily advanc- 
ing in efficiency as a work place. 


rooms, are 


In houses built within the last 
year or two, the broom and dust- 
pan are non-existent. Attach- 


ments on each story are provided for the vacuum cleaner, run by 
Dust cloths need smaller allotment of 
space in kitchen cupboards with this dustless cleaning, and broom 


cupboards, formerly pro- 
vided on each floor, are 
eliminated. Many ingen- 
ious devices are installed 
to save labor. In the hall 
closet is perhaps a trap 
door with a shelf beneath 
for firewood for a nearby 
fireplace. A small dumb- 
waiter is often put in be- 
tween kitchen and the up- 
stairs sitting-room, so that 
afternoon tea served 
without stair climbing. A 
special refrigerator or 
tiny cool room is some- 
times built in accessibly. 
The laundry chute invari- 
ably put in, saves the tug- 
ging of clothes-baskets 
downstairs to the laundry. 
These features and others 
impossible to buy ready- 
made are installed at 


being built. 
— 


1S 


is 
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point of view, 1s that the built-in product 
avoids the storing up of dust. Even with 
a vacuum cleaner, the wall behind a 
heavy piece and the floor beneath it are 
not properly cleaned unless the piece 1s 
moved, a process involving much labor, 
and possible damage to the piece at the 
hands of The built-in 
piece is itself the wall and cuts out a set 
Its moldings may be plain 


a careless maid. 


tion of floor. 
and the broad surfaces unornamented, 
their perfect smoothness making clean 
ing or dusting an easy task. 

In that best of economies in house 
building, the saving of space, built-in 
furniture helps astonishingly. A small 
house with built-in features often pos 
actual floor space 
available in a much larger one. Chests 
of varying depths, built into 


sesses the amount of 


of drawers 
sloping roofs around dormers, are note 
examples of the utilization ot 
waste space. Home-builders fitting up 
their first house find it pos 
sible through the building 
of these chests, to 
with dressers or chiffoniers 
A cheval glass is often fitted 
into a door panel instead of 
floor 


worthy 


lispense 


occupying valuable 
space. 

Built-in wardrobes are the 
modern substitutes for clos 
ets. The contrast is great 


wardrobe and 


between the 
the old-fashioned closet with 
its waste floor 
darkness, limited supply of 
hooks, and floor cluttered 
In the wardrobe 


space, its 


with shoes, 
paneled doors disclose, when 
open, well-lighted compart 
ments of convenient height 
fitted with poles for hang 
filled 


trays of light wood used for 


ers or with movable 
waists 
Smaller ventilated compart 


holding shirts or 


ments at the wardrobe’s 
base hold boots and shoes, 
while separate doors at the 
top open into built-in hat 
boxes large enough to hold 
several hats. If a wardrobe 
or draw 
ers are numbered or lettered 
as an index to their contents. 
A child’s wardrobe fitted 
with f espe 


is extensive, trays 


trays is found 
cially convenient, since small 
frocks may be kept at full 


is often fitted with 
a long drawer beneath. and 
with built-in chests or ward 


robes on each side, fviving 





A good Colonial effect in keeping with the room 
is here secured by the built-in china closet 





Ugly and useless chimney space can be eliminated by a symmetrical 


arrangement of cupboards 


length in them ly ail ) 
, gett? Le > 
A window seat under a Se 


dormer 





The built-in sideboard gives the desired space for silver and table linen, 


the long drawer affording room for table cloths 





an attractive, white paneled effect to a 
sleeping-room wall. If the old variety 
of clothes closet is retained, it frequently 
has a window, while an inclined shoe 
ledge with heel rest projects from the 
baseboard. Linen closets are conven- 
ient features occupying an upper hall lo- 
cation. Sometimes a closet becomes a 
small room, with window as well as elec- 
tric light. Broad ledges give opportu- 
nity for the sortiag of linen and the per- 
forming of small household tasks, a high 
stool furnishing a seat. Convenient com- 
partments are devised for blankets and 
sheets, and a shallow cabinet for med- 
icines may also be a feature of this 
housewife’s room. In a very small 
house a linen closet is compressed into 
a wardrobe, but is fitted with a good- 
sized ccmpartment for quilts and with 
shelves and trays placed close together, 
for holding sheets and blankets. Hinged 
doors, one for each four or five shelves, 


opening downwards and 
supported by chains or 
props, form convenient 


shelves when assorting the 
linen. 

Nooks and corners in a 
cleverly designed house, the 
odds and ends necessarily 
left over in building, are util- 
ized for small fittings. <A 
tiny music cabinet fills a liv- 
ing-room nook. A corner of 
the butler’s pantry, of pre- 
cisely the size to hold table 
leaves, is turned into a table 
leaf cupboard. A _ plate 
warmer is installed in an- 
other left over corner. Chim- 
ney space around flues, util- 
ized in charming fashion for 
cupboards above or at one 
side of o!4 fireplaces—those 
delightful cupboards with 
white paneled doors, fast- 
ened by wooden buttons—is 
occasionally used in the 
same way in a newly built 
house. The old cupboards, 
their closed doors exciting 
curiosity as to their contents, 
and when opened giving out 
faint odors of Oriental 
Sweetmeats or of bygone 
roses, represent the poetic 
side of the cupboard, too 
often neglected in our mod- 
ern quest for the practical. 

In built-in furniture de- 
vised by the architect, he is 
given an opportunity to 
carry further his scheme 
and to ensure its harmonious 
completion. Furniture as an 
architectural feature has ob- 
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vious reasons for existence. The beau- 
tiful shell buffet of our Colonial period 
was designed in connection with cornices 
and fireplaces. It formed an essential 
part of a perfect whole. The modern 
movable china closet, standing out as an 
excrescence and inevitably ugly and in 
the way, is happily being replaced by the 
built-in china cupboard. In the modern 
Colonial house antique designs are copied 
as faithfully as the difference between 
old and present-day craftsmanship per- 
mits. In the house of modern trim, 
where flat surfaces, stained, are obtained 
in the woods used, the cupboards are un- 
obtrusive but pleasing in effect. To cut 
off two corners of a room with built-in 
china cabinets is a device often used, 
giving adequate storing places for glass 
and porcelain. While the upper half of 
these cabinets is usually glazed, the lower 
is given up to cupboards with paneled 
doors, or even more conveniently is fitted 
with drawers of varying 
size. 

The use of the bay for 
built-in furniture is a fre- 
quent architectural device 
giving a point of interest to 
an interior. A long window 
seat, either a box opening in 
sections, or fitted with draw- 
ers, or without any storing 
space beneath, is an effective 
use of the bay. In a coun- 
try cottage or bungalow, a 
sideboard is frequently built 
in a bay with window above. 
In the built-in sideboard, 
precisely the desired accom- 
modation for silver or table 
linen is secured, and there 
are long drawers for table 
cloths. 

For a large piece of furni- 
ture of exceptional value, it 
is often possible to build a 
wall niche, enshrining and 
making it an integral fea- 
ture. A sideboard, a family 
heirloom or the work of a 
modern craftsman, given a 
special niche with small 
built-in china cupboard 
above, is enhanced in impor- 
tance and makes a spot of 
special interest in the room. 
An old desk may in the same 
way be installed in the liv- 
ing-room. In the sleeping- 
room a chest of oak or ma- 
hogany may have a niche 
contrived for it in a sloping 
roof, with a little space left 
above so that the top may be 
usable. 


The craftsman who con- 


. 





In a room pressed for space the corner china 


closet may be a very desirable feature 


space and remove the unsightly slope of the eaves 





Chests of drawers built into sloping roofs around dormers utilize waste 





The effectiveness of this buffet was attained by the planning of an exact 
space for it by the architect 


structs furniture around the walls of his 
house, or who personally directs a car- 
penter’s work, makes out as a prelim- 
inary an inventory of household goods 
and chattels. The library is measured, 
and the amount of space to be given to 
books is calculated, with allowance for 
increase, or with space left for future 
shelving. In planning cases, shelves are 
made of varying heights to accommo- 
date books of different size, a method 
that saves room and gives opportunity 
for interesting space divisions. The in- 
ventory made of china and linen ensures 
sufficient accommodation while it guards 
against the building of too many cup- 
boards. Unoccupied storage room is a 
bad investment. In planning dish cup- 
boards, shelves close together are de- 
signed for low, flat dishes. Little half- 
way shelves prove feasible for small 
dishes. If the location of each set of 
porcelain is carefully planned, space is 
utilized to its fullest extent. 
The designing of furniture 
that is comfortable and usa- 
ble and of fittings adapted to 
their purposes, is a task in- 
dulged in and enjoyed by 
many home-builders of han- 
dicraft tastes. 

From what has been said 
above, it is evident that the 
appropriate use of built-in 
furniture is not of necessity 
confined to the house of 
craftsman design and simplic- 
ity of detail: Reference to 
the illustrations clearly dem- 
onstrates that there is excel- 
lent precedent for built-in 
work, not only in houses of 
modern Colonial design, but 
also in their prototypes of an 
earlier day. One caution 
should be heeded, however, 
in designing built-in work in 
any of the period designs: be 
very sure that it harmonizes 
perfectly with the rest of the 
house, 

Designed by an architect, 
or planned and executed by a 
craftsman owner, built-in fur- 
niture in the successful house 
fills its own place and fills it 
unobtrusively. It ddes not 
strive to supplant the neces- 
sary and often beautiful mov- 
ables or even to compete with 
them, It is merely, so far as 
the eye is concerned, part of 
a wall, forming a well-spaced, 
agreeable background for the 
people who occupy a house. 
Simplicity is its most valuable 
characteristic. 




































































“Foliage Plants Everyone May Grow 





‘ ANSXPOSITION OF A SUBJECT ABOUT WHICH TOO LITTLE IS GENERALLY KNOWN—THE 
NEEDS, APPEARANCE AND GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOST SATISFACTORY KINDS 


ae RF, 


Photographs by 


Ra peerless beauty of palms as house plants is never ques- 
tioned; and if the details.of their culture were more 
generally known they would undoubtedly be more generally used 
The reasom why they are not. to be found wherever plants are 
so much that they are more difficult 
that they are different in their requirements. 


grown in the house 1s not 
to handle. as 

In the first place, while most house plants should be repotted as 
often as they begin to form a mass of roots about the outside of 
the earth ball, palms do best when restricted as to root room. 
Repotting once a year when they are small, and even less fre 
quently when they are in large pots or small tubs, will be often 


enough. They grow very slowly, and it is*not only useless but 
dangerous to attempt to force them along at a more rapid pace. 

I he 
a pot only one size larger than that in which the palm has been 
Remove carefully,.do not disturb the roots, and put 
into the new pot caretully, 
the old | 

lhe soil for palms 


best time for repotting is late spring—May or June. Use 
growing. 
ramming the new earth in firmly about 
yall with a thin piece of wood. 

need not contain as much humus (leaf mold 
Good, rich garden 


or peat) as that for most other house plants. 


loam, with sharp sand added and bone meal worked through it, 
will be right, 

Crock the pots carefully. If 
any of the crocking from the old pots comes out with the ball of 


Be sure the drainage is perfect. 


earth, remove it as carefully as possible and fill in the space with 
soil, After potting, keep shaded for several days. 

While palms require plenty of water, no plants are more fatally 
\bove all care must be taken never to 


injured by overwatering. 





without injury to the floor 


Ro 


Chas 


* « 2 : wT -s . er 


‘If the piazza conservatory is floored with concrete, the plants may be freely watered 
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let water accumu- Be 9 Sas 
late in saucers or 
jardinieres in 
which the pots 
are standing. 
Water will soak 
up through a pot 
as well as down 
through it, and 
water - saturated 


soil will quickly 
become __ sour. 
When you do 


water, do so thor- 
oughly, then see 
that the pots are 
kept they 
can out, 
and do not water 
until they 
show a tendency 
dry. GAR 


where 
drain 


again 


% 


Satu VO a a ‘ 
any > SR 


to get too 


Much 


cause 


water will 
the leaves 
to turn brown. In 
this case, change the treatment at once. The amount of water 
required is much greater in summer than in the winter, when the 
plants are practically at rest. 


Dracaena indivisa is a good house plant com- 
bining attractive foliage with great hardiness 


Direct sunlight is not desirable for palms, 
but they should have plenty of light. Do not 
stick them away in a dark corner or an inner 
room and expect them to do well. They will 
stand such a situation several days without in- 
jury, but should be brought back to the light 
They do well in north 
windows, providing the temperature of the 
room is high enough. Remember, however, 


as s00n as possible. 


that pots kept in a shady place will dry out 
much less quickly then those in the light or 
sunlight. If they are to be kept permanentl) 
where the sun does not strike it is a good thing 
to add charcoal to the soil, as this aids greatly 
in keeping it from becoming sour. 

Give plenty of air—the more the better, so 
long as a proper temperature is kept up, as that 
counteracts the effect of the more or less poison- 
ous atmosphere of living-rooms kept closed dur- 
ing winter. Beware of drafts blowing across 
the palms, but provide plenty of fresh air. 

In the spring, as soon as it warms up out- 
doors—say after the apple blooms fall—place 
the palms outside in a sheltered position, where 
they can be given plenty of water. At this time, 
if they are not repotted, bone meal should be 
worked into the surface of the soil and a liquid 
manure of bone meal given once a month or so 
during the growing season. 
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Both during winter and summer; shower -the leaves -fre- 
quently with as forceful a stream as7possible, to prevent 
scale and mealy bugs getting a start. ».Keep*the leaves and 
stems clean by wiping off every once in a whilé‘with a soft 
cloth and soapy water, syringing with clean water after- 
wards. ; 


Although the number of palms cultivated’ is -very large, 


very few indeed—only about a dozen—will give satisfactory - 


results in the house. The fact that a palm Will “live—or 
rather take a long time to die—under‘abuse, has misled 
people into thinking that it does not need as much care as 
other house plants. This is a mistake. 

Palms may be considered in two classes:‘the fan-leaved 
and the feather-leaved, or deeply cut, sorts. ‘Of the former 
there are but three sorts good for house culture. 

Latania Borbonica, the Chinese fan-leaved palm, is the 
best known. It is one of the hardiest, standing a tem- 
perature as low as forty-five degrees at night. It is broad 
in habit, and the large leaves are deeply cut and drooping 
at the edge, 
making a 
very attract- 


Livistona 


tundifolta, 
Miniature 


the above; 
in habit 
dense. It 


beautiful, 


neater plant, 





Aspidistra linida variegata has handsome, 
white striped foliage and withstands un- 
favorable conditions 


desirable for the house than Latania 
Borbonica. It requires more heat, how- 
ever, and should be kept up to fifty-five 
degrees at night if possible. 

Chamerops excelsa has the distin- 
guished feature of forming shoots at 
the base, thus having foliage where most 
palms are bare, and in old specimens un- 
attractively so. Its leaves are shaped 
like those of Borbonica, but are smaller, 
and the leaf stalk is longer in proportion. 
It is a good strong variety. 

Many of the feather-leaved palms are 
of more recent introduction than the old 
favorite fan palms, but they have won 
their way to a growing and deserved 
popularity. 

Phoenix Rebelent is one of the new- 
est. It is destined, I venture to say, to 
become the most popular of all palms for .- (EE) 





the house. It has frequently been de- ° Cyperus alternifoli 








The rubber plant is perhaps the most popular of iridoor foliage plants, but 
it needs intelligent treatment to acquire a good appearance 


ive appearance. 


ro-  delliana and the hardiness of Kentia.” That perhaps describes it, 
the but does not do it full justice. It has several times the amount 


Fan _ of foliage that Cocos Weddelliana has, and is a more robust 
palm, is a more’ grower. Unlike that palm, it has leaf stalks growing all the way 
compact type of to the bottom, the lower ones gracefully recurved, and the upper 


not ones spreading airily. It is very easily cared for and on the 


only the leaves whole wins on a larger numberof counts than any other house 
but the whole palm. 


plant being round Phoenix rupicola has gracefully arching, drooping foliage and 


and is very handsome, the dark green leaves being eyen more. feather- 


growing quite like than those of Cocos Weddelliana. _ It is' also one of the 
is a_ hardiest. ny 
lively Areca Verschaffeltii is unique in having a creamy colored, mid- 
green in color, rib. It must be given the best of care, but will well repay any 
and making a_ extra pains taken with it. : 


is in The Kentias, K. Belmoreana, the thatch-leaf palm, and‘ Kt 


many ways more Forsteriana, the Curly palm, are the hardieSt, ofall’ the house 


palms and sire to give satisfaction, The 
former is of dwarf, sturdy habit, -with 
broadly divided, dark green leaves borne 
‘up well on stiff stems. K. Forsteriana 
is of stronger growth, spreads more, and 
the divisions of the leaf are broader, 

Cocos Weddelliana is the most artistic- 
ally graceful of the house palms. The 
finely cut, feathery leaves spring well up 
from the pot and from the slender, erect 
stem. It is a small palm and grows slow- 
ly. I think I should give it a place among 
the three choicest palms for the house, 
although, unfortunately, it is not as hardy 
as some of the others. It is the best palm 
to use as a center for fern dishes. 

Seaforthia elegans, the Australian 
feather palm, is a tall growing and 
stately variety, which does well in thie 
house. 

Caryota urens is commonly known as 
the Fish-tail palm, and on account of that 
distinguishing’ characteristic deserves a 
place in any good collection. It is ‘a 
; large growing sort and will utilize more’ 
us, the umbrella plant, has root room than most of the others. It 
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scribed as having the “beauty of Wed- exotic beauty, though it is easily grown is not so strong as most of the others 
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described, but will succeed well if precautions are taken not to 
let it get chilled in cold weather. 
Unlike the palms, most of the other foliage plants for the 


house are rapid growefs, and depend for their beauty largely 
upon being grown quickly and under the most favorable condi- 
tions. 

The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria) is, | think, the most 


beautiful of all decorative plants. Its dignity, simplicity and 
beautiful plume-like foliage of clear soft green, lighter at the 
tips, borne on straight branches that leave the main stem at right 
angles in whorls at regular intervals, make it unique among 
house plants. They have become very popular as Christmas 
gifts, but most of the fine specimens that leave the florist’s dur- 
ing the holiday season, find their end, after a few weeks in a 
gas-tainted, super-heated atmosphere where they are probably 
half drowned by the excess of water given at the roots, in the 
ash-barrel. They should, with proper care, last for several years. 
Keep the air as fresh as possible, the temperature cool, forty- 
five to fifty at night, and water very sparingly during the winter 
months. In summer place outdoors in a sheltered spot. 

For unfavorable conditions—extreme cold, dry air, dust and 
smoke The 
long flat leaves grow to a height of one and a half to two feet, 


aspidistras are the most satisfactory foliage plauts. 


springing directly from the base 
of the plant at the soil. They like 
plenty of water during the sum- 
The 


seen (A. 


mer sort most commonly 
lurida) has plain dark 
green leaves, but A. |. veriegata, 
with its handsome white striped 
to 


former. 


foliage, is a revelation those 
familiar only the 
A. punctata has spotted leaves. 


Che variegated pineapple (Ananas 


with 


sativus one of the most 


beautiful and probably the most 


var.) 15s 


satisfactory for use in the house, 
of all the variegated leaved foliage 
plants. The broad, tough, sword 
to treet 


from the center of the 


shaped leaves, two three 


long, rise 
plant in habit similar to the screw 


pine (Pandanus), and are beaut 


fully variegated with bands of 
light yellow on 
either side of the 


dark green center. 
The screw pine 

(Pandanus) i 

another favorite 


1S 


decorative p lant, 
easily grown. The 
leaves are two or 
three feet long and 
come out spirally, 
as the name _ indi- 
cates. As they get 
older they bend 
down gracefully, 


giving a very pleas- 
ing effect. The soil 
for Pandanus should 
contain a generous 
amount of sand. 
Give plenty of water 
in summer, little in 





winter, and be sure 


The araucaria requires comparative coolness 


that 
lodges in the axils of 
the leaves, as rot is 
very easily induced. 
New plants are pro- 


duced from suckers 
at the base of the old 
ones. 


the 
commonly seen. 


bordered with broad 





The leaves of the draceenas give an almost fountain-like effect 


none of it 


Pandanus utilis is 
most 
P 


V eitchi, dark green, 


variety 


stripes of pure 
white, is much more 
decorative, a really 
beautiful plant. P. 
Sanderi another 
good with 
golden yellow color- 
ing, that should be 
given a trial. 
Farfugium grande, 


1S 


sort, 





The thatch-leaf palm is one of the hardiest 
of all house plants of its class 


better known as Leopard Plant, 
has handsome dark green leaves 
marked with yellow. It is of the 


easiest culture, standing zero 
weather. Old plants may be 


divided in spring and rooted in 
sand. There is a newer variety 
with white spots, very beautiful. 
The Farfugium is now more com- 
monly listed as Senecio Kempferi. 

Another plant which I consider 
excellent for house use, but which 
is usually left to die in the vases 
or to go back to the florist’s after 
its summer service outdoors, 
Dracena indivisa. The long, nar- 
row, graceful foliage, producing 
the most fountain-like effect of 
any decorative plant, and its ex- 
treme hardiness, should make it 
much more popular as a house 
plant. As I write there is a large specimen on the desk above 
me, a few of its gracefully poised leaves swaying gently in the 
draft from the lamp, which is the pride of our winter garden. 
I would by all means advise every plant lover to try one. D. 
fragrans also makes a most satisfactory house plant. 


is 


The other plant to which I referred above, is the “silk oak.” 
It is grown with the greatest ease and makes an extremely grace- 
ful, beautiful plant, either by itself or as a center for fern dishes, 
etc. Sow in March and grow on, shifting frequently. 

The plant which probably has the surest claim to being the 
most popular house plant is the rubber plant (Ficus elastica). 
At least part of the secret of its success undoubtedly lies in the 
fact that—almost literally—you cannot kill it. But that is no 
excuse for abusing it, as there is all the difference in the world 
between a well-cared-for, symmetrical plant and one of the semi- 
denuded, lopsided, spotted-leaved plants one so frequently sees, 
and than which, as far as ornamentation is concerned, an empty 
pot would be far more decorative. 

The rubber requires—and deserves—a good rich soil, and 
in the spring, summer and fall, all the water that the soil will 
Give less in winter, as an excess at this time 

(Continued on page 120) 


keep absorbed. 









A Page of Old Lanterns 


N the days before public service corporations, the lantern 
] was lamp and chandelier and street light. For there was 
no systematic street lighting prior to the enactment of 1774 
which ordered lanterns for the streets of Boston. These illus- 
trations show characteristic forms from several Salem collec- 
tions. The materials of their construction are brass and iron, 
and the source of illumination was candles at first, but after 
1774 whale oil lamps were used. Those of the bull’s eye type 
were carried by watchmen, while the examples with bail 
handles were hung in the spacious hallways and carried by the 
citizens at night. The iron perforated type shown in the lower 
right hand picture, known as “Pinched” or latterly as the “Paul 
Revere” lantern, shed little more than a glow through holes 
punched in the iron and burred on the outside. To-day 
old lanterns may be used within the house, but they are 
especially applicable as porch lights. It is a 
simple matter to substitute the electric light for 
the old-fashioned illumination. 








The stone garage has the advantage of being more fireproof than one Another type of construction which is especially harmonious with the 
of frame construction, and it often has greater architectural worth medium-sized half-timber house. The entrance is interesting 


Serviceable Garages of Good Design 


STYLE, LOCATION AND APPROACHES IN HARMONY WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF YOUR PLACE— 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION—EQUIPMENT TO FACILITATE CARE AND PROLONG THE LIFE OF THE CAR 


RAYMOND ELL! 
tographs by the Author and Others 


HE location and building of a garage is of more importance The shrubs may be in the foreground and still serve their pur- 
than one usually supposes, on account of the architectural pose of breaking the straight lines and adding beauty to the 
‘elation of the building to your house and its general effect upon vista. Diagram C illustrates a better arrangement, frequently 
the neighborhood, Just a used where there is plen- 
| somewhere in_ th ty of room, with the house 
rround ms to b = ? set well back from the 
nel WJ street. If there is plenty 
of room the garage may 
be so placed that part of 
it will be hidden back of 
S96, the house, as in Diagram 
nvenientl o tl n | LI LIZ. Sega t', screened with shrubs 
the hou hen | | and foliage at the sides. 
LAW LAW N 4 
a 


swing ’ i! » 4} le 
i 











ince ol! 


hould 


a] 
j 
; 


lad 
it : | i giving just a glimpse of 
rracefully to the garag * DPI cr | 1 Shares CRP the low roof with good 
: . 4 Ls | | a " / = 
id not run in Sa ee ‘ 








a effect. he larger the 





ne tte | . ° . . > > ity 
une as it often do [hree types of garage entrance driveways. The one on the left is too straight, lot the more opportunity 


the street to the garag but the others are more attractive to locate it prettily and in 

as in Diagram A connection with 

The vista will | the service vard, 

more effective if ’ as in Diagram C. 

the garage The location and 

placed at the end inward view are 

{ a curved driv very important, 

that shrul ; , and if some study 

smtecven / is given to this 

beenle 4 — the result will be 

' the better for it. 

bnna ole These three dia- 

, grams should il- 

lustrate the usual 

. “ conditions enter- 

A small, formal garage of reinforced concrete This type is adapted to housing more ing into the gar- 
construction single car age problem. 


hage interveni 
to soften the lines 
the building 


as in Diagram 
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A repair pit in the floor makes accessible 


the car's under body 


| 
- 


The left head ples ‘> that of the garag 


There is consid- 
erable space in the 
ordinary eight-foot 
cellar that is not 
utilized, and in two 
cases I have used 
this for a garage. 
In each case the 
land sloped sharply 
toward the rear of 
the house, so that 
the ground at the 
back was a little be- 
low the cellar floor. 
The height of a 
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e shown above, while the other 


illustrates the building in the lower right hand corner of the page 

















The floor plan of the garage 
adjoining it 





A good fireproof brick and stucco type having a 


shop on one side 


garage ceiling is usually ten feet, therefore the floor of the garage 
was two feet below the cellar floor. The house was high enough 
above the street sewer, so that the garage could be drained into 
it, but this could have been taken care of by a dry well if the 
location had not been as described. The cement floor was laid 
on the ground, and the garage was completely shut off from the 
cellar with brick walls and a fire door. The ceiling above was of 
reinforced concrete. In a new house, if the ground slopes to 
the rear, it is usually very easy to utilize this space for a garage. 
It is undoubtedly economical and convenient on account of the 
centralization of light, heat, power and service. A garage as 
part of the house is particularly convenient for the owner who 
drives his own car or for the woman who uses an electric vehicle. 
It might not be advisable for three or four cars, unless the house 
were very large and had an ell, the basement of which could be 
used for this purpose. 

The design of the garage will, of course, correspond to the 
style of the house as far as is practical. The garage affords as 
much architectural opportunity as the stable ever did. If the 
house is old style, some predominating feature may be repeated, 
perhaps the same kind of roof material or color may be incorpo- 
rated in the structure to show its relation to the house, unless the 
location is so far away that this can be safely disregarded; but 
even then do not vary the style of building on one estate. Fur- 
ther than this, the style of a garage may safely be left to your 
architect, who is competent to take care of this part adequately; 
but you must realize the requirements and importance of the 
garage in order not to hamper him unduly. 

The garage should be fireproof, to prevent the spread of fire 
in case the gasolene tank leaks and vaporizes, or oil-soaked waste 
catches fire, starting an in- 
cipient blaze which may be 
easily put out if the sur- 
rounding material is not of 
such an inflammable nature 
as to spread it; the result is 
the saving of both the cars 
and the building. An ex- 
plosion is not probable un- 
less the gas vaporizes in con- 
finement and the blaze 
spreads rapidly, enveloping 
the car. If the garage is 
frame and is close to frame 
buildings it is a hazard and 
endangers all the surround- 
ing property. The fire in- 
surance companies require 
A basement garage entered from the that the tank containing the 

service yard gasolene shall be buried at 








This frame and stucco style is designed to hold two 
automobiles 
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least ten or fifteen 
feet away f1 
any building, an 
two or 
reet 
ground, 
outside throug! 
tube with « 
and 
inches 
ground. 

The exter 
walls may 
stone, 
crete rra 
cotta til olas An interior showing overhead washer, heating pipes This fireproof garage of reinforced concrete is a good example 
tered on bot! and wall lights near the floor of the more pretentious type 
sides. Lhe 
rior partition ould be of terra-cotta 
tile plaster¢ i, OF metal studs and 
wire lath plas | on both sides like 
the exterior The foundations should 
be of concret The concrete floor 
should be built on cinder fill to draia 
to a central trap, and this trap should cae 
collect all sand and grease, so that the 
can be easily cleaned ut, Che ceiling 


be of reinforced metal lath or 


AR AGE 
5 424-0 
should : 
reinforced cot e beams and terra 
cotta tile plastered. If the second floor 
is to be used for storage or living 
quarters, or any weight must be sup 
ported by it, steel beams and reinforced | | 
concrete should be used. If the roof 


Ihe arrangement of the upper right hand garage is illustrated by the larger plan, while the smaller 
is a flat one it may be covered with tin, 


| ' n tin, one applies to the photograph below it 
tar or gravel, and with slate or tile if 
it is a pitched roof of frame construction. The second floor P,. 
ceiling being fireproof, there is little danger of fire being com 
i M4 | pv! . dlix . ix 4 i 

municated to the loft above. 

lf an independent heating plant is used, it should have no con 
nection with the garage. Gasolene vapors are heavier than air, 
and consequently seek a lower level. If the boiler-room were 
connected with the garage, it might become filled with gasolene 
vapors that would explode when they came in contact with the 
hre, 

Frame gar: mi; made slow-burning if t 


1 
i 


ie floor laid on 


art 
x A 


and the inside of the garage prope 
+} ni rl} “J ‘r whicl » annhed 
lath or plaster board, Over which are applied 


estos plaster. This is retardent to fire and 
threatened with an incipient bl 


1azZe, 


egrate under a concentrat« 


be heated by steam or hot water with tl of fireproof construction. Here the brick walls are 
ev. of if i plastered on the inside 


' 
| 


a smal llar built under one corn 


t 

house and the | 

he garage, a main may be carried over, laid in tile water and electricity from the main street supply. Where 

with magnesia covering. The small boiler-room garages are placed back of houses the heating, lighting and sewer- 

her in the basement or at one side of the garage, age should be a continuation of the house system if possible. A 

pendent entrance from without. cesspool may be resorted to where there is no sewer. If the 

y garage should contain a toilet-room and hot and cold conductors on the house are taken into a sewerage system with 

water, which is usually carried over from the house in the trench cast-iron pipes, the garage sewer can be connected at the bottom 

with the heating pipes, but laid well below the line of frost. In of the conductor where it passes through the house wall. There 

a good many cases the drain of the garage is connected with the should also be hose cocks and an overhead washer in every garage 

louse drain, the sewerage passing through the house to the for washing cars. A telephone from the house with the wires 
sewer in the street. There are, of course, some cases where the laid in an underground trench, should not be neglected. 

garage may be nearer the street than the house, so that it would Electricity is required for lighting, to furnish power for the 

be advisable to have it drain into the main sewer and take the (Continued on page 133) 


1ouse boiler is large enough and below 
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Between the two rows of narrow windows are courses of shaped stones 
that offer a pleasing variety in the design 


From the rear is shown an interesting adaptation of the gambrel roof 
to a house that is narrow in proportion to its length 






















Old Philadelphia Houses, 


RAEME Park, in Horsham Town- 

ship, near the Doylestown and Wil- 

low Grove Turnpike, is one of the famous 

old houses of the Philadelphia neighbor- 

hood. It was begun in 1721 by Sir Will- 

iam Keith, one of the Colonial governors 

of Pennsylvania, and finished the follow- 

ing year. Here Sir William lived in great 

state, maintaining a retinue of servants 

: and driving to the city whenever he had 
‘ occasion to go thither, with his coach and 
four with outriders in truly regal fashion. 

The house was in keeping with the 

manorial mode of life maintained by the 

baronet. Besides the main building shown 

in the illustration, there were detached 

wings on each side, in which were the 

quarters for the servants, the kitchens 


II. Graeme Park, Horsham 


this is not by any means irreparable. 

The front of the house is over sixty 
feet long, and it has a depth of twenty-five 
feet. The walls of rich brown field stone, 
carefully laid and fitted, are more than two 
feet thick, and over the doors and win- 
dows, tall and narrow in proportion, as 
was the style at the time of erection, se- 
lected stones are laid in flattened arches 
of the same type as those at Stenton. The 
comparison is interesting between Sten- 
ton, the brick house, and Graeme Park, 
the stone house, of almost the same date. 

The great hall or parlor at the north 
end of the building is twenty-one feet 
square. Its walls are paneled and wains- 
coted from floor to ceiling, a height of 
fourteen feet. In the hall the fireplace is 


and the various domestic offices. These ee ae f? faced with marble fetched overseas ; in the 
side buildings disappeared many years * = en _ other rooms Dutch tiles are used for fac- 
ago, and the whole place, unoccupied for Even in the photograph the color and fabric ing. There are three rooms on each floor, 
a long period, has fallen into decay though effect of the field stones are apparent (Continued on page 133) 
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Fine Colonial detail is evident in the rooms, especially about the great 
fireplace and mantel and in the wainscoted walls 






Although these doors are not symmetrically placed relative to the fire- 
place, yet their design gives a sense of balance 
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THE FIRST TWENTY PER CENT—SOWING SEEDS INDOORS—THE CHOICE 
OF SEEDS—GETTING AN EARLY START; SOIL; A SMALL GARDEN PLAN 


Herel yore me garden has 
as one usually gives to the pursuit of recreation. 
efficiency, is a new presentation of the subject. How to have the 
which take up carejul 
gives you con y all the pleasures and profits of 


ae 
NOT! tne it 


That it deserves to be 


gardening. 


rete 


J EGLECTING all personal delight and the benefit to health 
that accrues from gardening, one finds this year many 
potent arguments for growing vegetables. A few of these practi- 
cal considerations should induce the hundreds of readers of this 
magazine who are in the position to engage in truck gardening. 
rhough the prices of food stuffs are higher than ever, the means 
available to the home gardener for getting good crops with a 
small amount of labor are greater than before. Simply on the 
basis of business economy everyone should grow for himself a 
plentiful supply of vegetables that should provide the summer sup- 
ply and well into the winter as well. 

Several recent developments have so enlarged the possibilities 
that the term “new gardening” is not undeservedly used. The 
improvements tend to certify results, and perhaps one of the chief 
aids to success is a new and practical system of irrigation as suit- 
able for the fifty by a hundred foot garden as for the large truck 
farm. This modern irrigation will do more to revolutionize gar- 
dening on a small than any other mechanical invention, 
plant introduction or cultural discovery of the last two decades; 
it will do as much to make garden results certain as the wheel hoe 
and seed drill did to make garden labor less. It is practically 
automatic 1 operation, 
and almost the 
equipment for a garden 50x 
100 feet would be two hun- 
dred feet of three-quarter- 
inch galvanized pipe at six to 
nine cents a foot (according 
to market prices) ; fifty brass 
spray nozzles at five cents, 
and two patent unions and 
handles at one dollar and 
eighty cents each. With this 
equipment you can get more 
out of that garden in one sea- 
son than you did before in 
two or three years, especially 
since the schedule of compan- 
ion crops and succession crops 
may be adhered to by the as- 
sistance of this artificial rain. 

Improvement in varieties 
also has increased the possi- 


scale 


in its 
whole cost of 
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been looked upon by many people as more or less of a hobby, and deservin 


low very best garden possible, on a business basis, is the theme of the 
y and practically one detail after another in natural 


In the loosely boarded box section place crocking and cover with sphag- 
num moss—above this put the prepared soil 


ROCKWELL 


only as much attention 
taken up seriously, studied in all its details, and developed to the limit of 
resent articles, 


succession, to the completion of the hundred per cent. garden. This series 


ble profit of the home gardener, for where the private planter 
gets better products and can use varieties that occupy less space 
and produce earlier, the advantage to the professional gardener 
is taken’ away in competition with competitors. Lower cost of 
production is effected through a better knowledge of fertilizers. 
Besides, good seeds and strong plants of much better quality 
than ever before are at the service of the home gardener. 

With these aids and inducements to gardening in mind, let us 
consider the first step toward success, the preparation of the 
right kind of soil. 

Proper soil for starting seeds is light, friable and quick. I 
believe that the biggest part of the trouble people have in start- 
ing seeds is due to carelessness on this point. Thinking that 
garden soil “will do,” they take no further pains, and when, after 
careful watering, plenty of heat and the specified number of 
days’ time, only a few scattered and crooked weaklings manage 
to struggle up through the crusted surface of the pan or box, the 
seedsman and the magazine writer come in for equal shares of 
blame. You can make a soil of the proper mechanical condition 
as follows: Take some dirt from the bottom of a pile of old, 
rotted sods or rubbish, or some light garden soil; add to it about 
half its bulk of leaf-mold 
from the woods, or chip dirt 
from the bottom of the wood 
pile, and, if available, some 
sand, enough to “cut” it so 
that it crumbles apart readily 
when compressed in the hand 
—say, a peck of sand to a 
bushel of loam and two pecks 
of leaf mold. Mix together 
and sift through a sieve with 
meshes the size of a coal ash 
sifter or smaller. 

At this season of the year, 
however, it may not be possi- 
ble for you to get these things 
-—in which case there are two 
alternatives left you; first 
(and easiest), go to a local 
florist and get a bushel of pre- 
pared soil, such as he uses 
for starting seeds. Failing in 
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this, get a pick, break up a few’ ° i Fan ag 
chunks of garden soil, and half a Pasi gs Bs 
bagful of the semi-frozen rotted 

leaves and twigs which you can 4 

easily get in some hollow in the - 


woods, and place them near the 
furnace to thaw out, and partly 
dry out. Old soil and manure 
taken from a last year’s hotbed 
will answer the purpose finely. 
Flats are the most convenient 
things to handle vegetable seed- 


lings in. Seed pans are all right Do not crowd the flats with too many seedlings and look out 
for ‘damping off” 


for such fine seed as many flowers 
have, but a common, rough-fin- 
ished cracker-box flat will give you better results with your veg- 
etable seeds. Get a couple of empty boxes, with their covers, 
from your grocer, mark them off into two-inch sections, take out 
the nails and clamps that come on the marks, and saw them up. 
When putting on the bottoms, leave cracks to facilitate perfect 
drainage. 

In the bottom of the flat place a layer of some rough material 
to serve as water drain, moisture-reservoir, and to save your sup- 
ply of prepared soil. In the photograph, pieces of broken pots, 
covered with sphagnum moss are shown, but any similar rough- 
age will do as well. Cover this with the prepared soil, packing 
firmly down along sides and in the corners to within about a 
quarter of an inch 
of the top of the 
flat, press the sur- 
face smooth with a 
piece of board, 
mark off rows 
about two inches 
apart with a small 
pointed stick, and 
all is ready. 

Right here is 
where the beginner 
usually makes the 
mistake of planting 
enough cabbage or 
lettuce to _ serve 





flat might be laid out as follows. 
(These will probably not average 
as many plants to the row as the 
others). 


(Chalks Early Jewel. wee’ 





74 TOW | 
Tomatoes) Dwarf Giant..... % row { 2 tows 
Matchless ....... 1 row ) 
Egg-Plant (Black Beauty) ........-- rt row 
(Neapolitan Early..%4 row 
Pepper { Ruby King....... %row?>1% rows 
Chinese Giant...../ row . 
Okra (Perfected Perkins) ........ Y% row 
4 Big Boston......... I row | 
line. Lettuce 3 Brittle Ice or New > 2 TOWs 
¥. DE necececcens 1 row } 
v 4 Celery (Winter Queen) ......++.-+- 2 rows 


These varieties mentioned above 
are all good sorts, and selected, 
where more than one of a kind is 
suggested, with the idea of furnishing a succession. You may 
know others which you like better. 

The seed should be scattered evenly but thinly—eight or ten to 
the inch—in the miniature drill, which should be rather broad and 
very shallow. Press them in firmly, carefully tag each row, and 
then cover about a quarter of an inch deep, pressing the whole 
surface down lightly. 

Right here comes one of the most important kinks of the plant- 
starting art. Instead of giving the flat a dousing with the water- 
ing-can, as you probably have been in the habit of do- 
ing, under the mistaken idea that it would 
be good for the 
plants, set the whole 
flat in the sink or 
bathtub and let in 
a little water, just 
enough to come a 
third of the way 
up the sides. Here 
let it soak until the 
moisture coming 
up through from 
the bottom shows 
on the surface of 
the soil, turning 
the latter dark in 
color. Then let it 






him for about five At the left are seedlings just ready for transplanting; in the center one with the proper mass of drain until it stops 


years—if the plants 
would keep. In an 
ordinary cracker-box fiat (about 13 by 19) there will be room for 
eight or nine rows. Each row should give from thirty-five to a 
hundred seedlings. Suppose we call it fifty for an average. 
Then the following planting of early vegetables would be about 
right for a medium-sized garden, and the employment of similar 
schemes have resulted well for the vegetable grower. 


First Planting (February 1st to March rst). 
Jersey Wakefield...% row 


Cabbage { All-head Early..... % row }2 rows 
Succession ........ 1 Tow 
Cauliflower (Snowball) ...........++. 1 row 
Grand Rapids....... a 
Lettuce } Wayahead ......... 1 rows 2 TOWS 
Beets (Early Model) ..........++++- 2 rows 
. { Prizetaker .......... I pad 
Onions ) Ailsa Craig......... 1 row f§ 2 TOWS 


For celery and parsley, both of [jim 
which take a very long time to [Re 
come up, a seed pan, or cigar box, § = 
or end of a flat which could be - ce 
left undisturbed when the other ig fete 
plants were taken out, might do. hd 


C,H ck " 


rootlets and adhering soil; at the right seedlings too lanky—set them deep when transplanted 





dripping. In this 
way you will have 
saturated the soil 
in the most thorough manner, without washing out or packing the 
surface soil in the slightest. 

To secure quick germination, seeds should be given “bottom 
heat.” As it does not make any difference how dark a place they are 
in until they sprout, the flat may be placed over a radiator, on the 
back of the kitchen range or on the hot-air or hot-water pipes. Any 
surface upon which you can bear 
to rest your hand will not be too 
hot, as the heat will not be readily 
conducted to the surface of the 
soil. Cover the box with a loose- 
fitting pane of glass, to protect 
from mice and to conserve the 
moisture and keep the surface of 
the soil from getting hard. 

In a few days the cabbage and 
lettuce seed will be up, followed 
soon by the others. The moment 
they break ground they will have 





For a second planting, mostly Place the seedlings to be transplanted on a board; make holes ‘° be supplied with all the light 


of the warm-blooded vegetables, a 


for them with the fingers and press them firmly into place 


(Continued on page 130) 








It is seldom that the small house is so attractive in its appearance and so homelike in its appeal as is this one finished with clapboards. Privacy was 
the chief desideratum, and the grounds are so secluded that they are really an annex to the house rooms 


THE HOME OF 
DR. THEODORE ABBOTT, 
CORNWALL, NEW YORK a | architect 


Parker Morse Hooper 


The house is absolutely simple, yet has enough The uncovered balcony on the second floor 
variety to make it interesting may be reached from any of the bedrooms 


The kitchen wing is quite distinct from the 
living quarters of the house 
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The lawn beneath the projecting balcony serves the purpose of a porch, The living-room, which is also used as a dining-room, is floored with 
but there is no porch proper on the house red tile laid in interesting fashion lending color to the apartment 





either side at the rear of the house enclosing a luxuriant growth. The French windows and the door open directly 


J 


A garden wall forms an elbow at d th 
on the garden and a balcony overlooks it, making it seem another addition to the rooms. The balcony on this side is distinctly interesting 











Floral Home 
LMOST everyone has, at some time 
or another, found an occasion which 
required a floral decoration for the house, 
but unfortunately, at just such a time, the 
lack of the technical skill of the profes- 
sional florist has raised obstacles that were 
not easily overcome. Given the same 
quantity and quality of stock to work with, 
the chances are that the amateur would 
do a better piece of work than the profes- 
sional, but the latter’s experience and 
knowledge of the mechanical part of the 
work give him the advantage. The pro- 
fessional’s work is even; that is, the flow- 
ers seem equally fresh in all parts of the 
house. The amateur’s work, on the con- 


trary, is apt to be spotty, in that the flow- 
| 


Decoration at 


| 


ers last placed will look better than those 
arranged earlier. Again the florist works 
with a rush, keeping his perishable stock 
in reserve until the last possible moment, 
something that cannot be done offhand. 

Moss is the florist’s standby. He first 
soaks it in water and after squeezing it 
binds it in forms to hold the flowers. For 
a mantel decoration, for instance, he first 
makes a mound of moss at the back and 
into this he sticks the flowers, using long 
stems if the effect is to be high. No wire 
is used, but the stems are pointed with a 
sharp knife as they are to be used, not be 
fore. The moss, if tied upon a frame, or 
even tightly packed, will hold the flowers 
in place and keep them fresh for a long 
time. In front of the moss, plants of 
maidenhair fern might be used, with the 
pots turned on their This shows 
the top of the plant and makes a striking 
decoration. For a doorway he uses moss 
tied into a frame of poultry wire of small 
mesh. The moss will keep in place and 
may be placed safely in any position. 
Where a massed effect is desired flowers 
can be stuck into the earth of the potted 
plants and other plants banked about, giv 
ing an immediate and natural effect. To 
do this the stems must be long. 

The florist will use all sorts of greenery 
provided it can be had in long streamers, 
and for this purpose there is nothing that 
can be used with better effect than the 
rambler roses if they happen to be in flow- 


sides 








please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


er. When cut in long streamers the ends 
of which can be put in bottles of water 
concealed by the foliage, good results are 
effected. The bottle idea works out well 
and will often make success where little 
might be expected. Roses used in this 
manner are particularly effective, and the 
ramblers are available if not cut too long 
before being used. 

The object the florist keeps in view is 
the care of his stock. He tries to keep it 
out of the light as long as possible, and 
while it must be near at hand he searches 
out a cool spot in the cellar and piles the 
flowers on the floor, covering them with 
dampened paper. If flowers are taken 
directly from a very cold ice chest into a 
warm atmosphere they are apt to wilt 
much more quickly than if taken from a 
cool place like a cellar. 





Machine-Sewed Carpet Rags 
AG rugs woven from new fabrics are 
not nearly so delightful as those 
which are the result of family saving. 
But new cloth may be machine-sewed to 





' ~ te 
Long rambler rose streamers in water holders 
are effective in doorways 
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The Editor will gladly answer queries pertaming to individual problems of interior decoration and furnishing. When an immediate reply os desired, 


advantage, making a smoother filling than 
if cut back and forth or in strips to be 
sewed by hand. For instance, two yards 
of new fabric may be joined end to end, 
one edge lapping the other, and missing 
exact jointure by the width of a carpet 
rag. Begin cutting or tearing at this left- 
out notch, after sewing with a short stitch 
three times along the lap. By cutting 
through the lap there is an even, continu- 
ous strand that will not break at the seams 
nor make a knotty bulge in the weaving. 

Old cloth can be treated in the same 
way. Indeed, with fairly large pieces one 
can sew a long strip together, varyirg 
colors and proportioning them so as to 
make beautiful cloudings in the woven 
carpet. Join the ends as for new cloth, 
cut or tear, always cutting through the 
seams, and wind into balls. But often 
there are strips too narrow for such join- 
ing. Cut them to carpet rag size, laying 
each color to itself, and proportioning the 
width cut to the bulk of the material. If 
thick and thin stuffs must go in the same 
ball cut the thin ones to be folded double 
or treble. Next cut stiff paper into strips 
an inch and a half wide, lay the end of a 
strip under the machine foot, lap two 
rag ends on top of it, and sew them to- 
gether through the paper. Turn the free 
end of one sewed rag so as to lie on the 
paper, lap a fresh bit flat upon it, sew 
through, and repeat till the strip is full. 
Now turn the paper around and sew a 
second row about half an inch from the 
first. Finish by sewing a third row. After 
all the rags are sewed pull away the paper 
strips, cut through the stitches between the 
rags and wind in smooth balls. Thin 
stuffs must be folded for sewing, taking 
care that the folds run straight. Arrange 
colors so as to avoid discords. 


Radiator Paints 


HERE is more to the efficiency of a 
radiator than the mere make or size 

of the apparatus itself. By varying the 
kind and color of the paint on your 
radiator you can increase or decrease quite 
materially the amount of heat given off by 
the latter, as the following facts demon- 
strate. Two coats of black asphaltum 
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paint increase the amount of heat given 
off six per cent. Two coats of white lead 
will cause an increase of nine per cent. in 
the heat, while rough bronzing gives about 
the same results as black paint. On the 
other hand, one coat of glossy white will 
reduce the efficiency of the radiator ten 
per cent. One to three coats of bronze 
paint do not materially affect the quantity 
of heat emitted, but additional frequent 
application of bronze operate to decrease 
the efficiency. The white enamel so ex- 
tensively used on radiators in lavatories 
and bathrooms very materially reduces the 
effectiveness of a radiator. 





To Clean Unlacquered Brass 
ERE are several ways, old but good. 
For tarnished mounts upon old 
furniture tie a pinch of fine salt.in a soft, 
thick cloth, moisten slightly with sharp 
vinegar and rub hard, taking care not to 
touch the wood with the salt swab. Polish, 
by. rubbing until hot, with a flannel dipped 
in fine wood ashes—it gives a soft luster 
otherwise not obtainable. Brass candle- 
sticks, dulled, not tarnished, need to be 
washed clean in hot soda water, dried and 
rubbed with wood ashes. Smear hand 
rails, etc., with salt wet with vinegar, let 
stand five minutes, then rub off and 
polish with either ashes or fine chalk on 
a thick cloth. 


A Convenient Shelf Closet 


‘THE closet of my nine by ten bedroom 
* is so small that it can be used only 
as a linen press, and as storage space for 
boxes and so forth was badly needed I 
procured an inch thick board of redwood, 
two feet wide and long enough to fit into 
the end of the room over door and win- 
dow, the frames of which supported one 
end and a strong cleat the other. As the 


ceiling was high this left a space of two 
To protect the con- 


feet above the shelf. 


Cretonne and a board change the radiator 
into an ornamental shelf 





tents of the shelf from dust as well as to 
hide the unsightly array, I curtained the 
space by tacking with brass headed tacks 
onto the side of an inch strip of pine, a 
series of cream colored cheesecloth cur- 
tains. The inch strip of pine had previ- 
ously been nailed with long wire nails to 
the ceiliny on a line with the front edge 
of the shelf. Each curtain section was 





A ceiling closet is made by a redwood board 
above door and window 


finished with hem and tiny heading at 
top, was slightly gathered, lapped one inch 
over the next and stitched firmly to a strip 
of strong tape as long as the entire length 
of the shelf. They were left disconnected 
on the sides for ease in handling. This 
shelf closet has proved a great con- 
venience, taking up no space which could 
be used in any other way and interfering 
in no way with the arrangement of furni- 
ture or lighting of the room. 


Hiding the Unsightly Radiator 
ig is hard to imagine anything less use- 

ful and less ornamental than a steam 
radiator during the summer months. The 
radiator in our guest-room is in a very 
conspicuous place where no possible ar- 
rangement of furniture can hide it from 
view. 

It was the lady of the house who first 
thought of a plan to convert the objec- 
tionable object into a thing of beauty and 
utility. A yard and a quarter of cretonne, 
a yard of cotton-ball fringe, an odd piece 
of board and a few upholsterers’ tacks 
were all the material needed to make the 
cover shown in the first of the two photo- 
graphs. 

The board was cut to fit against the 
wall and extend half an inch beyond the 
front of the radiator. It was left long 
enough to extend out over the valve 
joint. Cleats were fastened edgewise 
across the bottom of the board to fit down 
between the sections of the radiator to 
keep it from slipping. 

A piece of the cretonne was stretched 
over the top of the board and tacked down 
smooth. The balance of the cretonne was 
hemmed at top and bottom and gathered 
on a string run through the top hem. The 
string was fastened at the back of one end 
of the board and stretched around the 
front and fastened again at the back of 


the other end. With the fullness evenly 
distributed, the fringe was tacked down 
on top of the cretonne with gilt-headed 
tacks. The radiator is completely hidden 
and the cover forms a useful shelf, at a 
total cost of about fifty cents. 

Our success with this radiator fired the 
imagination of the man of the house, who, 
after making a crude sketch, sent an order 
to the lumber mill calling for 


18 feet of 9” x %” oak 
7 “é “e x x %” se 
4 ““ e 10” x ih” ‘ 


This he constructed into a piece of fur- 
niture resembling a set of shelves, with all 
but the upper shelf and top concealed be- 
hind a curtain. When the carpenter work 
was done the oak was given a coat of 
fumed oak wood dye, and when dry was 
rubbed down with furniture wax, giving 
a rich, dull polish. 

The curtain is made of aurora cloth, of 
which one and one-quarter yards—fifty- 
inch width—was required. It is sup- 
ported on a brass curtain rod. 

In the summer time this useful piece of 
furniture is placed over the radiator, which 
is entirely hidden behind the curtain. 
When the steam is turned on it is moved 
to another part of the living-room and 
fitted with two additional shelves for 
which cleats are provided. 

The cost of this piece of furniture was 





SEE i cag abn «oe Nee $2.50 
DN. chee Sekmene ee .20 
Stain and wax (about)... .25 
Curtain material ......... 1.25 

$4.20 


To look at these covered radiators when 
not in use one would not imagine that be- 
hind the curtains are unsightly shapes of 
metal. They are most successfully con- 
cealed, and surely the cost is light. 


ei 


) 





This piece of furniture can be fitted over the 


radiator when not in use 














Conducted by 
F, F. Rockwet 


First Steps Toward the Vegetable 


W it le the 
of 


il CO 


Garden 

garden does not take a 
first importance in 

mind when the snow is piled high in the 

front yard, there is one matter concerning 


one’s 


it that should be considered now. This 1 
the matter of seed buying, and upon it 
depend vour chance of enjoying a pel 


fect garden next 
lake out your 
last year’s garden records 
any, take the lesson to heart and make 
this and go through them, 
checking up the varieties and amounts you 
want and making a temporary list. If 
you do not do this you will find at the last 
minute that you have too much of some 
varieties and too little of others. 

Here are the amounts of the various 
seeds and plants required for a fifty-foot 
row, which is a convenient length: 

\sparagus, 50; 


summer 
seed catalogues and your 
if you haven't 


one year 


asparagus seed, I 0z.; 


bean, bush, 1 pt.; bean, pole, % pt.; beet, 
: on: broccoli, 35 borecole (kale). 25; 
brussels sprouts, 35; cabbage, early, 35; 
cabbage, late, 20: carrot, oz.: cauli 
flower, 35; celery, 100: corn, 4% pt.; cu- 
cumber, ! 0Z.; erg lant, 25; endive, ™%4 


oz.; kale, 25; kohl-rabi, % ; 


lettuce 1 


lettuce, 50; 


seed, '4 oz.: leek, ™% oz.: melon, 
musk, “4 oz melon, water, ™%4 oz.; 
onion, % oz.; okra, % oz.; parsley, 44 0z.; 
parsnip, 4 oz peas, I pt pepper, 25; 
potato, pk.; pumpkin, % oz.; rhubarb, 
25-20; radish, oz.; salsify %4 oz.; spin- 


ach, Yy OZ 
and turnip, 


; squash, 14 oz.: tomato, 20 IS, 


Here are some good, standard varieties, 
that you get from most reliable seedsmen, 
and that have detailed descriptions in the 
catalogues: 

Asparagus—Palmetto (heaviest yielder), 
Giant Argenteuil, Barris Mammoth. 
Beans (Bush) Early Red Valentine, 
Stringless Greenpod, Bountiful, Brittle 
Wax, Rust-proof Golden Wax, String- 
less Refugee, Burpee Improved Bush 

Lima. 

Beans (Pole) White-seeded Kentucky 
Wonder (Burgers Green Pod), Golden 
Chester, Sunshine, Horticultural (used 
in place of pole limas in cold localities), 
Case Knife, Scarlet Runner, Early 


garden and grounds. 





Leviathian Lima, Ideal Lima, Giant 
Podded Lima. 

Beets—Early Model (for earliest), Crim- 
son Globe, Columbia. 


Brusse's Sprouts—Dalkeith, Danish Giant. 


Cabbage — Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Spring, 
\llhead Early, Glory of Enkhuisen, 


Succession, Danish Roundhead (for 
winter), Perfection Savoy (best quality 
of all). 
Carrots Horn, Coreless 


Early Scarlet 


RHUBARD-Z SEED-BED 
ASPARAGUS-2@ 
POLE BEANS-2 
TOMATOES-1 
CABBAGE FAREY"} 
CAULIPF =| 
IGG-PLANT-1 
CELERY-1 
ONIONS- St 
LEEKS - 
CARROTS-4 


PEPPERS —1 


BDEETIZ-4 


RNIPS-1 RUT 


PEAS~-3 


DUSH BLANS-S 
LETTUCE-2 


MUSKMELONS-GHius | CUCUMDERS~THuss 


PUMPKINS-4H. |WATERMELONS-SH 


WINTER SQUASH-5H we 


A planting plan. The figures at left and top 
indicate the length and distance apart of 
rows 
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(early), Danvers Half- 
long. 

Caulilower—Early Snowball, 
Dry Weather. 

Celery—White Plume (earliest), Golden 
Self-blanching (fall), Winter Queen. 

Corn—Golden Bantam (earliest and very 
sweet), one of the several yellow sec- 
ond-earlies, Early Cosmopolitan or 
Howling Mob, White Evergreen, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Black Mexican (small, 
but extra sweet). 

Cucumbers—Extra Early White Spine, 
Davis’ Perfect, Fordhook Famous, 
Vickery’s Forcing. 

Eggplant—Black Beauty. 

Kohl-rabi—White Vienna. 

Lettuce — Mignonette, Wayahead, May 
King (early head varieties), Grand 
Rapids, Curled Simpson (“loose-head” 
varieties); Salamander, Hanson, All- 
season, New York, Brittle-Ice, (for 
summer months). 

Melons (Musk)—Osage _  (Miller’s 
Cream), Champion Market, Montreal 
Nutmeg (all large sorts); Rocky Ford 
(Netted Gem), Fordhook, Hoodoo, 
Jenny Lind, Paul Rose (small sweet 
sorts), Henderson’s Bush (new “vine- 
less” variety). 

Melons (Water) —Cole’s Early, Ford- 
hook (early); Ice Cream, Hungarian 
Honey, Sweetheart, Halbert Honey. 

Onions—Silver King (early), Southport 
White Globe (finest quality), Southport 
Red Globe, Southport Yellow, Prize- 
taker (for main crop), Ailsa Craig 
(largest). 

Peas—American Wonder, Nott’s Excel- 
sior, Alaska (extra early, but not of 
best quality), Gradus, Early Morn, 
British Wonder (early, extra good 
quality), Boston Unrivalled, Telephone, 
Champion of England. 

Peppers—Early Neapolitan, Ruby King, 
Chinese Giant, Sweet Mountain. 

Radishes—Rapid Red, Early Scarlet But- 
ton, Crimson Giant, White Ocicle, 
Rocket ; a large number of other good 
sorts. 

Spinach—Swiss Chard (beet), Lucullus, 
Victoria, Long-standing, New Zealand 
(for mid-summer). 

Salsify (Oyster Plant)—Mammoth Sand- 
wich, Wisconsin Golden Island. 


Chantenay, 


3est-early, 
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Squash — White or Yellow Scalloped 
(bush, extra early); Summer Crook- 
neck, Delicata, Fordhook (second early, 
vine) ; Hubbard, Boston Marrow, The 
Delicious, Heart o’ Gold, Simmes Blue 
Hubbard (winter). 


Tomatoes—Chalk’s Jewel, Early Free- 
dom, Bonny Best, Earliana, Dwart 
Stone, Dwarf Giant, Livingstone's 


Globe, Matchless. 

Turnips—Early White Milan, Petrowski 
(early), Amber Globe, Purple Top- 
White Globe, White Egg. 





How Much to Plant 


S' ) far, so good, but it is still a problem 
to determine exactly how much seed 
of each variety you will need. While some 
seeds will keep for several years, it is gen- 
erally better to get fresh ones every season. 

First of all, get the size of your garden 
“over-all.” Then figure up the amount 
of space each vegetable—not each variety 
—is to be allotted, taking the more impor- 
tant ones, i. e., those which you care most 
about, first. Vegetables occupying about 
three feet to the row are pole beans, to- 
matoes, peas, potatoes, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, egg-plant and Brussels sprouts. 
They require two feet to the row. Pars- 
nips, bush beans and salsify may be given 
a foot and a half; in rich soil, however, 
the beans will require about two feet. Let- 
tuce, beets, carrots, onions, leek and tur- 
nips require from twelve to fifteen inches. 
The “vine” plants, such as cucumbers, 
squash, melons, both musk and water, re- 
quire from four to six feet, and celery, if 
to be banked up with earth, will require 
about four feet. It can, however, usually 
be set out where some early crop, such 
as lettuce, early turnips or peas, has been 
removed. 

If you find you will not have room for 





A small apple tree as it appeared before 
proper pruning and trimming 


Judicious pruning and proper care do much 
toward producing fine fruit 


all these things, remember that potatoes, 
late cabbage, turnips, peppers, celery, 
watermelons, onions and parsnips all 
stand shipping well, and that you can get 
these at your grocer’s in better quality 
than such perishable things as sweet corn, 
lettuce or peas, which must be gathered 
fresh from the garden to be in perfect 
condition. The diagram of a small garden 
will give you a suggestion as to how your 
own problem may be worked out, In de- 
ciding on what varieties of each vegetable 
to use, remember that many of the extra 
early sorts, such as smooth peas, early 
white corn and string beans are not as 
large or as delicious as the later varieties, 
and as there frequently is only a few days’ 
difference between the two in the time of 
maturing, only enough of the former 
should be planted to assure one or two 
pickings. Moreover, most of the early 
varieties “go by” very quickly and if you 
are careless in choosing them or think 
too much about the first few weeks of the 
season and too little about the last, you are 
likely to find yourself with a supply of 
tough, over-ripe things on your hands 
which even the chickens will refuse. 


The Ice Crop 


VERY small country place within 
reach of a lake or ice-pond and also 
subject to the seasonal holdup of the local 
ice trust, should have its own small ice- 
house. It need neither take up much room 
nor be an unsightly object. A little house 
twelve feet by twelve will hold several 
tons, and, aside from being filled, requires 
no attention throughout the year. The 
walls should be made double with a dead 
air space of several inches between them. 
The spaces do not require any filling with 
sawdust as the air itself is a non-conductor 
of heat. If you have to hire labor for the 





filling with ice, see to it that it is done as 
soon as the ice is thick enough, as nine or 
ten inches of the first freezing, clear and 
hard, will keep longer than twelve or four- 
teen inches of half frozen slush, etc. Each 
layer should be tightly packed with saw- 
dust in every chink, to prevent the leaving 
of air spaces that might cause the saw- 
dust put over the top to run down through 
later, leaving exposed spots on the surface. 


Pruning and Spraying 

RACTICALLY the only work which 

can be done outside at this time of 
the year about the garden and grounds, is 
such spraying and pruning as has not al- 
ready been done. For the benefit of new 
readers I repeat briefly some suggestions 
given before. Apple trees and other fruit 
trees plagued with the San Jose scale 
should be sprayed thoroughly, covered all 
over with lime sulphur wash, extra strong 
for winter use, or with a diluted miscible 
oil, made for the purpose. 

In pruning cut out all branches that 
cross or rub each other, and if they are 
over two inches in diameter be sure to 
paint over the wound with coal tar, Any 
broken or diseased parts should be cut 
out and treated in the same way, and any 
holes or decaying spots cut out cleanly 
to live wood and the wound filled with 
cement, first applying a coat of thin coal 
tar to soak into the wood. The surface 
of the filling should also be covered, to 
prevent its becoming weather cracked. 

In spite of reminders and directions we 
keep putting such things off, and the result 
is often another season of poor fruit. Re- 
member that much can be done in the way 
of planning ahead, even though the actual 
work on the garden may now be limited. 








An illustration of the relative extent to which 
apple tree pruning should be carried 











THE 
DISAPPOINTMENT 


CULTIVATION OF 


A? far as the garden is con- 

cerned, February is a drear 
interregnum. Indoors, of course, 
one starts the embryo of future luxuriance, but in some ways the 
work is but an aggravation, especially to the eyes impatient for 
the growing glory of the out-of-doors. 

About this time we generally turn to the gardens that spread 
their beauty through the pages of books. There are many that 
breathe their perfume perennially, but at no season is it sweeter 
than at this. Perhaps our choice of authors would not meet with 
your approval. Maybe Warner and Emerson and Thoreau— 
why prolong the list—do not awaken your enthusiasm. But we 
do want your agreement on a little passage that seemed to shine 
out with such kindly good humor from Stevenson’s letters. You 
know it, perhaps; it cultural for 
February, so here it is: 


contains the best directions 
I am no cultivator of disappointments, ’tis an herb 
that does not grow in my garden; but I get some good crops 
both of remorse and gratitude. The last I can recommend to all 
gardeners; it grows best in shiny weather, but once well grown, 
is very hardy; it does not require much labor; only that the 
husbandman should smoke his pipe about the flower-plots and 
admire God’s pleasant wonders. Winter green (otherwise known 
as Resignation, or the “false gratitude plant”) springs in much 
the same soil; is little hardier, if at all; and requires to be so 
dug about and dunged, that there is little margin left for profit. 
The variety known as Black Winter green (H. V. Stevensoniana) 
is rather for ornament than for profit. 
that bed of resignation?’—‘“It’s doin’ 
“John, I will not have it in my garden; it flatters 
“Sir, 


“John, do you see 
bravely, sir.” 
not the eye and comforts not the stomach; root it out.” 
I hae seen o’ them that raise as high as nettles; gran’ plants!”’ 
“What then? Were they as tall as alps, if still unsavoury and 
bleak, what matters it? Out with it, then; and in its place put 
Laughter and a Good Conceit (that capital home evergreen), 
and a bush of Flowering Piety—but see it be the flowering sort— 
the other species is no ornament to any gentleman’s Back 
Garden.” 


A NEW SUBTII ( T FOR 
INVESTIGATION 


HENEVER that elastic com- 
posure of ours has become 
quite settled, when we have become 
unaffected by the recurrent thrillers of our 
daily paper, when murders pall and we are thoroughly inured to 
graft and investigation disclosures, war scares, and political dis- 
cussion, the versatile journalist springs a new medical discovery 
upon us and the response is immediate. We have discovered our- 
selves to be in immediate danger of dread, incurable diseases. 
Many of the warnings are wise and the care resultant a very 
good thing, but so often the scare is merely aimed at hysterical 
natures and the information, “news” merely on account of its 
bizarre qualities. We do not mean to disparage the work of the 
good guardians of our health 
the stir of blatant headlines. 
local but universal and these excite no comment perhaps because 
they are so very, very common. One in particular finds its way 
even into the circle of the home. It is the evil of improper light 
ing. 

To correct the evils there is no need of vast legal processes. 
There are no picturesque features of millionaire oppressors of 
the poor, no deep-dyed villain’s sensational disclosures. After 
this statement many will say the matter must be unimportant; 
but though its correction needs no trumpeted 
dangers are as real as its remedy simple. 


almost blasé and 


their warnings persist beyond 
But there are serious abuses not 


publicity, its 
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The misuse of illumination gives us irritation at work, it pains 
and wearies us while we seek rest at home. Most of us labor 
under the delusion that we are getting good lighting as we in- 
crease its brilliance to a flood of light that searches every corner 
and drives away all shadows. In truth we are driving away 
comfort and leaving headache, eyestrain and bad temper in its 
place. There is a chemical change that takes place within our 
eyes when light enters the retina. That infinitely sensitive or- 
ganism with its complex system of nerves must constantly read- 
just itself at every new thing we see and yet we over-exert this 
readjustment capacity by directing a glare upon our eyes from 
polished surface and unprotected light source, that scientists 
describe as many times beyond the normal amount consistent 
with a healthy condition. It is no wonder that we are over- 
tired or nervous, 

Furthermore, by aiming to drive away shadows we make our 
interiors garish, uninteresting. We have done away with that 
necessity of art contrast. Everything is of one tone, without 
highlights, flat and without variety. Besides, by insisting on 
brilliance, we have rendered negligible the color possibilities of 
lighting, and its decorative value. 

Does this appear exaggerated? In thousands of instances it 
is no exaggeration. We have cheaper lighting, better lighting, 
but in many cases we waste our advantages through ignorance. 

In another part of this magazine there appears the second 
article of a series that supplies the much needed information on 
this subject. Its object is to spread that necessary knowledge 
of how to obtain the benefits that science has put within our 
reach in source of light and means of using it. When we be- 
come aware that we may heighten the atmosphere of the home 
by our illumination, gain eye comfort and repose and when we 
apply the suggested remedies we will find even our dispositions 
changed for the better. 


{ REMEDY FOR THE 
SWOLLEN BUDGET 


HERE seems to be at least one 

direct result of the constantly 
rising prices: we have a new topic 
of conversation that bids fair to overshadow that old favorite of 
ours, the weather. So far as finding a solution for the problem 
is concerned there is no remedy in sight. Most people wait for 
some legislative action, or look to the appointment of some com- 
mission to readjust costs. Meanwhile the expense grows, and 
there is little that the individual can do to change the figures of 
the aggregate high cost of living. 

When the question is referred to the family budget, however, 
the case is different. Though the national figures remain the 
same, the personal ones can show a decrease. This is particularly 
true this year, for as spring approaches the planter of the small 
garden finds himself in a better position than ever to grow 
produce for his own table that will supply more than his personal 
needs throughout the summer and fall, and well into the winter. 
The labor saving tools, the better, hardier and more productive 
varieties, the recently discovered irrigation system for the small 
place—these are some of the factors that make it possible for 
the house owner to receive advantages far above the market 
gardener whose ultimate profit is determined by competition. 

Most of the readers of House & GARDEN have the opportunity 
to cultivate a vegetable garden. To them the series entitled “The 
Hundred Per Cent Garden” is directed in order that they may 
apply to their home place those same careful economies that 
they employ in their business. The principles of scientific 
gardening are not abstruse nor dull learning, and the working 
out of them is a real pleasure, but we urge every one who may, 
to put them in operation, for they help to lighten the budget. 
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| THE FUNDAMENTAL ESSENTIALS i=] 
IN FINE FURNITURE hak 





Good design, proportion and scale are all indispensable, whether it be a reproduction of some 1 Ati 
Eighteenth Century masterpiece, or an adaptation of the style of such designers as Chippendale, nea 
Sheraton or Hepplewhite to meet the requirements of the present day. i 
The beauty and charm of a splendid design can be materially enhanced by the use of rare and I t 
choice woods in varying grains, ingeniously combined. H =i 
These features as well as thoroughness in workmanship will be found in Sloane furniture. _ It is Hel 
made under the most favorable conditions. Our cabinet makers and carvers are imbued with 

the spirit of the artisans of old times and are finding real pleasure in making furniture as well as Wry 

i furniture can possibly be made. This personal interest on the part of the workman can be seen i ff 
in the perfection of the finished article. tf 


W. & J. SLOANE | 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS Ir 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Foliage Plants Everyone May Grow. 
(Continued from page 110) 


causes the leaves to turn yellow and droop. 
As the rubber is more difficult to propa- 
gate than most house plants, and since 
specimens will not get too large for sev- 
eral years, it will be best to get plants from 
the florist’s. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that an old plant which has been 
grown up to a single stem becomes un- 
wieldy and bare at the bottom. In such 
cases the upper part may be removed by 
“topping” and the main trunk cut back 
to within six to eighteen inches of the pot 
or tub, and water partly withheld until 
new growth starts. The old stem may 
thus be transformed into a low bush plant 
and frequently it makes a very handsome 
specimen. The topping is performed by 
making a deep upward slanting cut with 
a sharp knife, at the point you want in 
the pot for your new plant. In the cut 
stuff a little sphagnum moss; remove this 
after a few days and wash the cut out 
with warm water, removing the congealed 
sap. Insert fresh moss, and with strips of 
soft cloth tie a good handful over the 
wound, Keep this moist constantly until 
the roots show through the moss, which 
may be several weeks. Then pot in moist 
HIS is the Globe-Wernicke period in bookcases. The unit earth, not wet, and syringe daily, but do 
construction of the Globe-Wernicke bookcase promotes an _ | not water the pots for two or three days. 
added interest in the collection of such books as are worth eee pots cut by halves Pe hae a 
reading and worth keeping. When it is so easy and eco- | '™S Partly removed are used to hold the 


, ™ Ts moss in place. August is a good time to 
nomical to store books in such attractive quarters, it is but : . 








; . . propagate. 
natural that even the younger generation should take considerable Ficus elastica is the common rubber 
pride in starting individual libraries devoted to specialized branches plant. « The “fiddle-leaved” rubber plant 
of study. Whether in the home or school, the Globe-Wernicke bookcase contri- (F. pandurata) is another variety now 
butes much to the pleasure of all who find satisfaction in a growing library where largely grown. It differs from the former 
provision has been made for all possible future additions. The Globe-Wernicke in having very broad, blunt leaves, shaped 
bookcase can be had in all styles and finishes, to harmonize with any interior trim. like the head of a fiddle, which are marked 
0 eteneen* Ob * by the whitish veins. Two other beautiful 
ooklovers’ Shopping List This little book lists the works of great authors and gives the prices of 7 . . 
the same in sets. The list includes the low-priced, popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every plants are F, Cooperia, having large 
book buyer should have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Department H.G, leaves with red midribs and F Parcelli 
. © Cincinnati. Ohiec with leaves marbled with white. They 
The Globe-Weenicke Co., ; should be given a higher temperature than 
Branch Stores: <7, Y0'%.., sgup MAME Brentnay Chicago, 2-438 So, wanash are. Wastington. saz rse-N.w. | F. elastica. 





To add a touch of color to the winter 


garden, there are two excellent plants 
which, while not of importance primarily 
for their foliage, still deserve a place in 
every collection. The first is the Ardisia 


—the best red-berried plant for the house. 
It is a dwarf, with very beautiful dark 
green foliage. While kept healthy it will 
be laden constantly with its attractive 
clusters of berries, one crop lasting over to 
the next. Seedlings make the best plants, 
and are readily grown. Sow in January 


Plant for Immediate EK ffect to April, and plants will flower within a 


year and thereafter be perpetually dec- 


Stree ) BYote) eer-oteks 











. ° orated. Old plants can be topped and 
Not for Future Generations make fine specimens. By all means give 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many the Ardisia a place in your collection. 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. . The — is the waged pepper. 
. - 8) e€ peppers make very attractive 
WE DO THE LONG WAITING —thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that ye , re 
phony etn dient Genii fer Petes Ulet. pot plants on account of their bright fruit, 


which is very pretty in all stages of growth 
ANDORRA NURSERIES "3 -SHS3UEME,. || from the new green pods, through yellow 


to bright red. Buy new plants or start 
WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor = from seed in spring. They are easily 


grown if kept on the warm side of the 
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house. Celestial and Kaleidoscope are the 
two kinds best suited for house culture. 

The “sensitive plant” (Mimosa pudica) 
is a pretty little green-leaved plant, the 
never-failing interest in which lies not in 
its beauty, however, but in the fact that 
it shrinks and folds up when touched, as 
though it belonged to the animal king- 
dom. It is easily grown from seed. 

The umbrella plant (Cyperus) does well 
with ordinary care, and is at all times very 
attractive. The long, slender stems, each 
surmounted by a number of drooping 
slender leaves, somewhat resembling the 
ribs of an umbrella in the way they are 
held, are thrown up in a thick group from 
the base of the plant, making a most strik- 
ing and artistic appearance. Its chief re- 
quirement is plenty of water. 

While you probably will not have room 
for all these plants, or even a majority of 
them, do not be content to stick to the old 
universally known sorts. While a good 
specimen of a new variety of palm or rub- 
ber may not be as cheap as a geranium, 
you should take into consideration that it 
will last several years, and the cost, being 
thus distributed, is actually very little. A 
good plant is one of the most lasting, satis- 
fying and worth-while “luxuries” you 
can treat yourself to—one which you will 
never be sorry for after you get it. 


The Lure of the Orchid 
(Continued from page 104) 


orchids even in the tropics. It grew chiefly 
in inaccessible places, on the overhanging 
rocks and in the deep ravines of the coast. 
To gather the plants natives had to be 
lowered on ropes, but gathered they all 
were, and collectors no longer send home 
the Laelia elegans! 

The orchid hobby, unlike other floral 
excitements, has never grown into a mania 
and has never known a period of inflation. 
The Tulip, the Dahlia, the Zinnia, the 
Camellia, each in its turn sprang into prom- 
inence, gave rise to wild speculation, had 
its day, and sank into oblivion. In quite 
another way the orchid has slowly and 
steadily made its way. Its cultivation, at 
first only possible to the immensely rich, is 
rapidly approaching the reach of. all. 
Thanks to vast importations and improved 
facilities for domestic propagation, the 
number of plants in cultivation has so in- 
creased that prices of many of the most 
beautiful forms, which formerly were 
given in guineas, are now quoted in shil- 
lings. This has led to no decreased inter- 
est on the part of the more wealthy, who 
on the contrary, have continued to improve 
the standard of their collections. As ordi- 
nary specimens have become cheaper, 
prices for particularly fine or rare plants 
have continued to mount from year to 
year, until now it is no uncommon occur- 
rence for some desirable plant to fetch at 
auction over a thousand dollars. 






















T isa mistaken notion 
to suppose that you 
must paint your house 
white if you use white 


lead. 





You can have any tint, 
any shade, and it lasts 
if you use Dutcu Boy 
Wuire Leapand Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil. | 
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Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 50 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed MN 
Oil, 1 and 5 gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. | 


Let us send you ‘‘ Painting Helps 18,” full of facts every house owner should know Mi 
about painting. We will include our catalogue of 100 beautiful stencils for walls. | 
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When planning spring building, figure on using 


ENGLISH SHINGLE 
XIN Sfains 


Preserve and beautify 
Special preservative oils protect from the elements and pre- 
vent dry and wet rot; yet bring out all the beauty of the 
texture and grain of the wood. Best English ground pig- 
ments used—colors cannot fade. Better than paint, cost 
less than half. Recommended by thousands of architects. 
Write for stained miniature shingles and Booklet A 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad Street, Boston 
BRANCHES: 1133 Broadway, New York 218 Race St., Philadelphia 


Also makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 
AGENTS: H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago; F. ZF, MceDon- 
ald, Grand Rapids; Northern Brick & Supply Co., St. 
Paul; F T Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore.; R. MeC. Bullington & Co. 
Richmond; A_ R. Hale, 838 Hennon Bldg., New Or- 
leans; Hoffsch! Co., H lulu, and DEALERS. 
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WOLFF 


@ A very effective feature in the bath room is a recess bath with 
shower arrangement. These bathscan be had in either porcelain or 
enameled iron, and the balance of the bath room fixtures to match, 
so that the ensemble will be pleasing and harmonious. 


@ We offer you the experience of our knowledge and perfect work- 
manship of over 58 years in each article we manufacture. Goods 
bearing “Wolff's” guarantee label and “Wolff's” trademark are a 
positive assurance against dissapointment, dissatisfaction and loss. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


The one line that's complete Completely made by us. 


CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 
OMAHA, NEBR 


SENERAL OFFICES 


601.627 W. LAKE STREET 


SHOWROOMS 


ltt N. DEARBORN STREET 


DENVER, COLO TRENTON, N j 

DALLAS. TEX ROCHESTER. N.Y sT. LOUIS. MO 

CLEVELAND, ONIO CINCINNATI, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO 
SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINN, 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 











(Waterproof and Odorless) 


Shingle Stains made. 


will O01 orders. 


Stains, Weatherproof Coating. 


Manufacturers Paint Specialties. 
Branch, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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PARKER, PRESTON & CO.’S 


Art in Shingle Stains 


Absolutely free from creosote and unpleasant odor. 
from Pure Linseed O11 and our own Waterproof Liquid 
Combination. Shed water like a duck'’s back, thereby keep- 
ing out dampness and increasing life of shingles fourfold. 

Write for cabinet of Artistic Colors, free. Paint dealers 


Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, 
and Plaster Coating, Waterproof Flat Bri 


PARKER, PRESTON & CO., Inc. 
Norwich, Conn. 


ease mention Hovse ann Garven. 





Hundreds of thousands of gallons used all over the United 
States testify to the high artistic character and remarkable 
durability of ART IN SHINGLE STAINS, the highest clase 


Made 


Brick 





The adventures of orchid collectors are 
fully as interesting as those of hunters, 
explorers and gold prospectors. Much has 
been written of the Klondike, but few 
have heard of the ecstasy of the traveler 
Roezl, on beholding a remote and mud- 
built chapel draped with garlands of Flor 
de Majo, the chancel walls clothed in a 
scarlet and crimson blaze of Masdevallia 
Harryana. A price of $5,000 was once 
refused by Sir Trevor Lawrence for one 
of the last specimens of the lost Lady's 
Slipper Cypripedium faerianum, which 
was later rediscovered in quantities and by 
accident by Mr. G. C. Searight of the In- 
dian service while surveying in the Bhotan 
hills. Struck by its appearance, he sent 
a few specimens to a friend in Calcutta— 
word of its rediscovery was flashed over 
the world and shipments were rushed to 
London, where the florists had offered a 
reward of $5,000 for its reintroduction. 

The story of another Lady’s Slipper, 
the Cypripedium Curtisii, is less widely 
known but fully as interesting. 

A single plant of this species was sent 
to England from Penang by Mr. Curtis 
in 1882. It ranked among the finest, and 
amateurs watched with impatience the 
coming of a further supply. No more 
came, however, and collectors gave up all 
hope of ever again finding it. Finally 
the explorer Ericsson, while collecting 
other species in Sumatra, took shelter 
from a storm in a mountain hut. There 
on the walls amid the scrawled names of 
other travelers who had rested there, was 
a drawing of the lost Curtisii, and under- 
neath was written “C. C’s contribution to 
the adornment of the house.” Ericsson ai 
once commenced searching the neighbor- 
hood, and at last, when he was just about 
to give up in disgust, found the plant in 
a most unlikely place. 

Interesting, too, is the history of the 
Cattleya labiata. As far back as 1818, 
when orchid culture was in its very in- 
fancy, the plant was received by Dr. Lind- 
ley as a packing around some lichens sent 
from Brazil. Dr. Lindley described it and 
named it after Mr. Cattley, one of the 
earliest of orchid enthusiasts. From time 
to time other plants were received which 
were taken for the true Jabiata, until, with 
the increased knowledge of the flower, 
came the disclosure that the true type 
was no longer in cultivation and that its 
home had been forgotten. For vears it 
was the one ambition of collectors to find 
this treasure again. At length, in 1880, 
some plants were sent by chance to a 
dealer in Paris. At once collectors were 
sent after it, and before long it was one 
of the most plentifully represented plants 
on the shelves of the growers. Since its 
rediscovery, rather unpleasant to relate. 
gathering has gone on so ruthlessly that 
the plant has been nearly exterminated, 
and the last collector scarcely found 
enough specimens to pay his expenses. 
Perhaps, however, there is still some wild 
where the Jabiata is blooming in large 
quantities, waiting for the discoverer to 
add to the romance of orchid hunting. 
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Beautifying the Small Back Yard 
(Continued from page 101) 
ering dogwood. 
Ornamental Trees— 
1 Cornus Florida 
wood ) 
1 Pyrus lonensis flore-plena (Beach- 
tel’s crab apple) 
Pot and Tub Plants— 
4 Hydrangea Hortemnsis 
(Otaksa hydrangea) 
4 Buxus sempervirens (Standard tree 


( Flowering 


Dog- 


Otaksa 


box) 

4 Buxus sempervirens (Pyramidal 
tree box) 

Shrubs— 

4 Buxus sempervirens (Globe-shaped 
tree box) 

5 Berberis Japomca (Japanese bar- 
berry ) 

5 Berberis aquifolium (Mahonia) 

5 Deutzia parviflora (Small-flowered 


deutzia ) 
10 Deutzia Lemoinei (Lemoine’s deut- 
zia ) 


5 Spirea arguta (Sharp-toothed 
_ spirea ) 
5 Spirea Van Houttei (Van Houtte’s 


spirea ) 
10 Rosa rugosa (Ramanas rose) 
15 Rosa rugosa alba (White Ramanas 


rose ) 

5 Peonia moutan (Tree peony) 

5 Rhodotypos kerrioides (Rhodoty- 
pus ) 

5 Philadelphus lemoinei Mt. Blanc 
(Mock orange “Mt. Blanc’’) 

5 Syringa vulgaris Varieties (Named 


Lilacs in Variety): 
1 Alba grandiflora 
1 Madame Lemoine 
1 Marie Legraye 
1 President Carnot 
1 Souvenir De Ludwig Spaeth 
10 Ilex crenata (Japanese holly) 
Forsythia suspensa fortunei (For- 
tune’s golden bell) 
20 Taxus cuspidata nana (Dwarf Jap- 
anese yew ) 
Hydrangea 
hvdrangea) 
5 Viburnum cassinoides (White rod) 
100 Ligustrum amurense (Amoor River 
privet ) 
Shrubby Vines 
50 Hedera helix (English ivy) 
11 Ampelopsis tricuspidata (Boston 
ivy) 
Lonicera Japonica Halliana (Hall's 
Japanese honeysuckle) 
2 Wistaria Chinensis (Chinese 


wn 


uw 


paniculata (Panicled 


a 


wis- 
taria ) 
2 Akebia quinata (Akebia) 
4 Rosa Dawson Rambler (Rose 


“Dawson's Rambler”) 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 








of thousands of new users. 


This Tale 


Rim-Cutting is simply impossible with 
a No-Rim-Cut tire. 

With old-type tires, rim-cutting ruins 
about 23 per cent. 

No-Rim-Cut tires—our patent type— 
are 10 per cent. over the rated size. And 
that, on the average, adds 25 per cent. 
to the tire mileage. 

These two features together save mo- 
tor car owners a million dollars monthly. 

The Goodyear Non-Skid is a double- 
thick tread, made of very tough rubber. 

It is so thick that the blocks are cut 
very deep. So tough that the blocks are 
immensely enduring. 

They grasp the road surface with a 
bulldog grip. 


The Tale They Told 


Here is a tale told by Goodyear tires to 250,000 users. 
Told nearly two million times. 


It sold last year 918,687 Goodyear tires. 
them the largest-selling tires in the world. 


And these same tires will this year tell it to hundreds 


It has made 


And these projections aren’t separate. 
They meet at the base so the strains are 
distributed the same as with smooth- 
tread tires. 

So this is by far the most efficient, the 
longest-lived non-skid. 


Listen to It 


Now let these tires tell their tale to 
you—tell it by mileage figures—tell it 
by lower tire bills. 

They will tell it in a way which you 
can’t dispute. And it will, in the long 
run, save you hundreds of dollars. 

The evidence is—A _ quarter-million 
men who heard this tale have come to 
Goodyear tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book— 
14th-year edition. It tells scores of facts 
you should know. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or without Non-Skid Treads 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. (958) 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont, 











TETTENBORN SOLID PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR -— 


Has all food compartments of One Piece of Solid [hi i 
Porcelain (earthen) Ware an inch or more thick with | ; 
rounded edges and corners ; without Joints, Cracks 
Fired at about 2500° of heat for ten 
days. Practically Unbreakable. Made just like the finest 
china dish. The Sanitary permanence of the pure white 
surface; the durability, the added insulation these afford 


or Sharp Corners. 





















I 


— 


in connection with our five inch thick walls the , 
smooth solid oak case and other patented and [Ss 
exclusive features are why the Tettenborn 
Solid Porcelain Refrigerator is the only perm- 
anently sanitary the most economical and the one § 
which will give a life time of most satisfactory 
service. Made in all sizes. Special ones to order. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 113 TETTENBORN & CO. CINCINNATI 
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» Clematis paniculata (Panicled cle- 
matis ) 

1 Clematis lanuginosa Lady Caroline 
Neville (Clematis “Lady Caroline 
Neville”) ‘ 

1 Clematis lanuginosa Henry I (Hen- 

ry’s clematis) 
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of Mr. F. H. Mason, 
\ Wagner Plan and Planting 


Plans and Planting 


e country home 
Akror 0 








Wagner experience and skill expressed through 
the medium of vigorous stock grown inthe .Wagner 
Park Nurseries—this service is at the command of 


every garden lover. 


Whatever the possibilities of your grounds, large 
Oo! small, Wagener insight can be of great help to 












you, and the Wagner plants will realize for you the fullest 
measure of lasting satisfaction. 
The wide range of shrubs, trees, plants, hardy borders and 





fullness of perfection at the 
you to secure the most 


ornamental vines produced in the 
Wagner Park Nurseries will enable 


pleasing effects in the shortest possible time. 

























lor those who p refer to do theirown planting, we are pleased to 
submit our ideas and to furnish the plants that will be certain 


to respond most gratefully to the care of the amateur. 


H rife f da\ ror ur handsome ifa ) and book 


“Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings.’’ 


WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


Box 719 








ENGLISH CASEMENTS 


LEND A PECULIAR CHARM TO ENGLISH 
HOMES BUT ENGLISHMEN RARELY 
SCREEN THEIR WINDOWS. 

YOU CAN NOW AMERICANIZE Tue 
GOOD OLD ENGLISH CASEMENT FOR 
YOUR NEW HOUSE BY EQUIPPING EACH 
SASH WITH ONE OF OUR *“*HOLDFAST”’ 
oR “BULL-DOG” ADJUSTERS TO OP- 
ERATE THEM EASILYAND QUICKLY FROM 
INSIDE THE SCREENS AND STORM SASH 

POSTALIZE US TODAY FOR A PICTURE BOOKLET 


CASEMENT HDWE. CO., 175 N. State Street, Chicago 
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t Clematis flammula (Flaming cle- 
matis ) 
1 Clematis viticella lilicina floribunda 
(Lilac clematis ) 
1 Clematis Orientalis 
matis ) 
Herbaceous Perennials— 
30 Alyssum saxatile (Golden tuft) 
30 Phlox subulata (Moss pink) 
50 [beris sempervirens (Evergreen 
candytuft ) 
10 Yucca filamentosa (Adam's needle ) 
10 Althea rosea (Hollyhock ) 
10 Achillea tomentosa (Achillea) 
10 Phlox divaricata (Wild Sweet Will- 
iam ) 
15 Dictamnus albus (Gas plant) 
15 Heuchera sanguinea (Coral bells) 
15 Anemone Japonica (Japanese ane- 
mone ) 
Trillium 
robin) 
10 Hemerocallis flava (Lemon lily) 
5 Clematis recta (Upright clematis ) 
lerns 
10 Adiantum 
fern) 
10 Dryopteris marginalis (Wood fern) 
15 Polystichum acrostichoides (Christ- 
mas fern) 
Bulbous plants 
150 Colchicum speciosum (Meadow Saf- 
fron) 
100 Eranthis hyemalis (Winter aconite) 
15 Fritillaria meleagris (Fritillaria) 


(Oriental cle- 


W ake- 


Grandifiorum 


pedatum (Maidenhair 


50 Galanthus elwesi (Giant snowdrop) 

100 Lilium speciosum rubrum (Red 
lily ) 

60 Narcissus poeticus (Poet's narcis- 
sus ) 

20 Narcissus princeps (Daffodil *Prin- 
ceps’ ) 


20 Narcissus Golden ( Daffodil 


Golden Spur’) 


Spur 


The Hundred Per Cent. Garden 

(Continued from page 117) 
you can give them. If you haven't a con- 
venient place near a window, get a couple 
of ordinary metal brackets, screw them 
securely on either side of the window and 
place a light board across on which to 
put the flat. This makes an ideal place 
for the little seedlings. The glass cover- 
ing should be removed when the sun 
shines directly upon the box, as it forms a 
miniature coldframe in which the temper- 
ature would be too high. 

From the time the flat is put in the 
window until the third true-leaf appears 
(when they will be ready to transplant) is 
the most risky stage of seedling growth. 
The dreaded enemy is the “damping off” 
fungus, which attacks the stems where 
they enter the soil, causing them to turn 
black and shrivel up or rot off. There are 
four precautions to take against it the 
first of which is to plant early enough to 
start over again if it should get the best 
of you. The others are: Proper care in 
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watering. If the flat has been thoroughly 
soaked through from below at the time of 
planting, it should need no further water- 
ing until after the seeds have sprouted. 
When further watering is needed, as indi- 
cated by the surface of the soil becoming 
dry, the best way is to repeat the former 
process. If this cannot conveniently be 
done, water with a can, using the finest 
nozzle, and being careful to do it on a 
bright, sunny day when all the foliage and 
soil surface will have a chance to dry off 
before night. In either case saturate the 
soil thoroughly. The temperature of the 
water, contrary to some theories, makes 
little difference. 

Maintain a proper temperature. In the 
case of the early plants (sown in the first 
flat) this will be forty-five to fifty degrees 
at night (never going below forty de- 
grees, if it can be helped). The day tem- 


perature should be ten to fifteen degrees, 


higher. 

Give ample ventilation. Remember that 
vour little plants need airing every day. 
Make it your rule to give all the ventilation 
vou possibly can without letting the tem- 
perature stay below forty-five degrees at 
night or sixty degrees in the daytime. 
‘he best way is to open a window in an 
adjoining room or on the opposite side of 
the one they are in, as a draft directly) 
upon them may cause trouble. 

Given the above ample but regular 
treatment, the little seedling should grow 
rapidly and acquire a healthy dark green 
color. When they touch the glass it should 
te removed altogether; and if they show 
any tendency to bend toward the light, 
occasionally turn the flat about to let them 
straighten up again. 

In six to eight weeks after sowing they 
should have developed into quite sturdy 
little seedlings, and about the time the 
third true leaf may be just seen, they will 
be ready for “pricking off,” or transplant- 
ing. Do not delay this operation a day 
after they are ready for it, especially if 
they have come up thick, as they will run 
the couble risk of becoming lanky and of 
damping off. 

Prepare flats similar to the seed flats, 
but three or four inches deep, instead of 
two. Into the bottom put a layer of very 
old, thoroughly rotted manure, and fill 
level full of good soil—that used for plant- 
ing will be all right, but it will not matter 
if it is not so light or finely sifted. If no 
manure is to be had, put a laver of drain- 
age material on the bottom of the box, and 
mix bone flour, at the rate of three to four 
quarts to the bushel, through the soil, pre- 
paring it, if possible, a week or so in ad- 
vance. 

Taking up the seedlings must be done 
with care, as the filmy little rootlets are 
easily broken. The seed box should be 
watered the day previous to have the soil 
in just the right condition. Then take up 
a small bunch of plants and dirt and gent- 
ly pull the seedlings out, discarding all 
that are weak or show any sign of stem 
rot, and lay the rest out on a small piece 
of shingle or something similar, so that 











J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Last as Long as the Building 
—Never Need Attention 


In durability J-M Transite Asbestos Shin- 
gles are not equalled by any other form of 
shingle manutactured. They are composed 
of pure Asbestos and the best grade of 
Portland cement—two fireproof minerals. 
And as these shingles harden and improve 
with age, instead of deteriorating, as other 
kinds do, they will last as long as the build- Residence of C. R. Manville, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
ing on which they are placed. es a ee ee 

The fact that J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles are molded into a solid, compact mass prevents curling, exfoliation and 
disintegration. 

They are fire-proof, water-proof and practically wear-proof, and require no attention 
after being laid. 

We furnish them in three colors—natural gray, Indian red and slate. 

Write Nearest Branch for Booklet 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE co. 





Albany Chicas Duluth Los Angeles Newark, N. J. Philadelphia St Paul 
Atlanta Cincinnati Houghton Louisville New Orleans Pittsburgh an Francisco 
altimore Cleveland Houston Memphis New York Portland, Ore. Seattle 
birmingham Dallas Indianapolis Milwaukee Oklahoma City Rochester Svracuse 
Boston Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis Washington 
Buttalo Wilkesbarr« 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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a — Hall ' - 
‘urniture ie 
Guaranteed to stand any Large EVERGREENS yt 
climate ; Give warmth and cheer to the Winter 
Borbles an ra "arto landscape, Pioneers in the growing and 
Benches, Sun Dial Ter. moving of large trees and shrubbery, 
minals, Tables, Fountains. our nurseries ofer the finest selection in 
EUGENE LUCCHESI Flower Boxe s M: antels America for lawn and garden planting 
its ‘Seesttion tok, Senn one ~ a a = ited Write for Catalogue D 
and 121 E. 59th St, catalog of 29 page THESTEPHEN HOYT’S SONSCOMPANY 
NEW YORK The best copies of the best | Est. 1x48 New Canaan, Conn. Inc. 1998 
Est. 26 years originals 




















Two Magnificent Books on Home Building a 


Modern Dwellings—ox12 in. 200 Illus. 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans... $1 so |"° BOOKS Beautifully 


American Homes — 150 Illustrz _— [ $ 2. 0 0 i i 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. 1,00 gneee oe fy 
ne good new idea, 


These books contain a profusion -y the latest ideas in while you are plan- 


Georgian, Colonial, English. Bungalow, &c | sing your :ome, is 


For those who are Planning to Build yes, 8" ot 


GEO, F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. | CIRCULAR FREE 


INGEE, Rose§ 
Oturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Our Rose Plants are strongest and best. 
They are always grown on their own roots. 

















More than 60 years of “knowing how” behind each plant; that fact 
is your guarantee of satisfaction. Under our special low-price order 
plan we will prepay all express charges and guarantee safe delivery 
—our oe explains. No matter where you live you can depend on 
getting D & C roses in perfect condition. Write for 


Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1913—tfree 


This is absolutely the most educational work on rose culture 
ever published. It isn’ta catalog—it is the boiled-down, lifetime 
experience of the oldest rose growing houseinthe United States. 
The guide is free. It is profusely illustrated in natural colors 
and the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee Rose, the best, 
hardiest, free-blooming rose in the world. This guide will be 
treasured long by rose lovers—write before the issue is all gone. /t’s 
free. No other rose house has our reputation. 








Established 1850 70 Greenhouses 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 274, West Grove, Pa. 
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THE “HEADQUARTERS” For 


Sweet Peas 


Now Offer for 1913 





Collections of Spencers 


Six “Superb Spencers” 
For 25 Cts. ach of | 


{ The New Burpee. Blend of Sur 
pasai agly Superb Spencers | ‘ 
‘y wn \ 


ack | for 25 cta 


Six “Superfine Spencers” 
For 25 Cts. st each of AMénica ooean, 


ver, ri } an I ! tt 
primer ef ’ . t t 

INGALI the geat and est avend ( x lier 
peer, bright : : " huspres W Pr 
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‘Six “Standard Spencers” 
For 25 Cts. mercies ich of Re-Seeect a ." 


Kure 
Latnry eautil ged nk on whit 
(st . ‘ ghit : nk Burress 
(rue ' D ma Bure . 
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For 50 Cts. 

‘ ' t n The 

Burpee Annual 


For $1.00 


any two f 
+} 


all three collections as 
also fif ’ 

ARM. t i les 

re AN ) x NCER 
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- . Twenty 
two Tested Spencers of Finest Floradale Stocks for 
a Dollar 


Burpee’s ‘‘Seeds That Grow’’ 


are 
See ‘ 
\ 

THE BURPEE ANNUAL FOR 1913 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 


Burpee Buildings PHILADELPHIA 














they are ready to 
taking a plant in the 
hole with the left 


] - ¢} ; | 
hsower tne FroOots and 


your hand. Then, 
right hand, make a 
forefinger, into which 
about half the stem. 
Do not crowd them but press the earth 
firmly down and against each plant, using 


i 
he tl humbs and forefingers so that it may 


be made to stand up straight and cannot 
readily be pulled out. Fifty to a hundred 
plants may be put in an ordinary flat, but 


the former number gives more room and 
consequently better plants for the garden. 

After transplanting, water, if possible, 
by sub-irrigation, as before. For the next 
few days shade the flats with newspapers 
from direct midday sunshine, after which 
they should have all the light possible. 
Give the same care in the way of water- 
ing, ventilation and temperature as they 
received before. 

lo put the plants outdoors provide an 
ordinary coldframe, with glass sash. They 
may be put into the coldframe directly 
after transplanting, but it is better, if pos- 
sible, to keep in the house, or in a mild 
hotbed, for a few days, to give them a 
quick start. The treatment of the plants 
in the frame continues about the same as 
that already given, except that more water 
and more air are needed as they get 
stronger, and the days warmer. 

The early plants, sown from February 
first to March first, will be ready to go 
outside about March fifteenth to April 
fifteenth, When these are removed to 
the garden, it will leave room for the ten- 
der vegetables, which are handled in the 
except that, for the best re- 
sults, they will require two transplantings, 
the second, if possible, into pots. They 
should also be given a lighter soil (more 
rotted manure or leaf mold in it) than that 
in which the early plants will thrive. They 
should also, of course, be given a higher 
temperature—fifty-five degrees to sixty 
degrees at night, if possible. Do not set 
them out in the frames until there is no 
danger of their being frosted by a sudden 
cold snap. 

Hardening off the plants is of the great- 
est importance to prevent a setback after 
transplanting to the garden. This is ac- 
complished by giving more and more ven- 
tilation and finally leaving the sash off at 
night as well as in the daytime. 

All of the early things will stand a light 
freeze, if they receive proper treatment 
the following morning, This is to keep 
them shaded from the sun, and drench 
them with ice-cold water, so they will 
thaw out gradually 


ame way, 


Poor seed (not absolutely bad seed, 
mind) may easily make a difference of 
from twenty to eight per cent. in your gar- 
den crops. So you can readily see that, 
if you have spent time and money on sup- 
plying every other factor for a hundred 
per cent. garden, poor seed will be a pretty 
expensive luxury. The best seed is the 
cheapest, no matter what it costs. You 
have, for the most part, got to trust to 
the personal honesty of your seedsman. 
Therefore, use care in selecting him. The 


best seed houses test every lot of seeds 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp Gaarpan. 

















The Most Complete 
Nursery Stock 
in America 


World renowned Fruit 
Trees, Vines and Plants 

and Ornamental Trees, 

Shrubs, Evergreens, Flow- 
ers, Rosesand Hardy Plants. 
All perfectthrough scientific 
propagation and expert cul- 
ture. Superb collections 
adapted to large or small gar- 
dens, private estates, public 
parks and cemeteries. 


I LLWANGER 























73 years of leadership, based on 

absolute integrity. A world-wide 
patronage. Every specimen is true 
to species, is well rooted and 
sturdily ee per pe and is packed 
and shipped with utmost care. 


Both large and small orders receive 
close attention, and our reputation as- 
sures your satisfaction. Goods safel 
delivered in all parts of the worl 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 
Box B 20, Rochester, N. Y. 


AN INVALUABLE FREE BOOK 


Write for a copy of 
our 73rd Annual 
Catalogue. Iltisa 
standard guide in 
all matters per- 
taining to lawn 
and gardendec- 
oration. ITIS 
FREE. Just 
' mail us a 
' postal, andwe 
will send you 
a copy at once. 












































BOTHERED 
WITH SCA LE ? 


The one a bsolute- 
ly sure spray tor 
San Jose _ is 
**Scalecide.”’ sed 
in the bes: orchar a 
everywhere Er 
dor ed by Suporien ent Sta- 
tions. Will keep your trees 
clean and vealthy andmake them 
yield number one fruit. Better 

















than lime sulphur. Easy to handle Will not clog 
or corrode the pump or injure the skin. ‘*Scalecide” 
has no substitute OUR SERVICE DEPART 


MENT furnishes evervthing for the orchard 
Write today to Department 1 for new book 
— Pratt's Hand Book for Fruit Growers” 
and “Scalecide”™ the Tree Saver. Both free 


B. G. PRATT CO., 50 Church Street, New York City 
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they have to dispose of. Even so, the 
planter may test the seed houses, to try 
several before he settles on any one as the 
best. 

Vitality, strong germinating power, is 
a prime requisite in good seed, and the 
slight trouble required to test the seeds for 
yourself will be well repaid. It is better 
to start them in soil, in a moderate tem- 
perature, than in wet cotton or a blotter. 

Good breeding, however, is just as im- 
portant as vitality. We must know not 
only that the seeds will grow, but what 
they will grow into. A hint to beginners 
that I know will prove of practical value, 
is to go over several catalogues carefully, 
and as far as possible order each of the 
sorts you want from the house that intro- 
duced it. Then you will be pretty sure to 
get both vitality and good breeding in the 
things you want. Stick mainly to stand- 
ard, well tried out sorts, however. The 
much praised novelties often prove very 
disappointing, as most seedsmen mention 
only their good points, leaving the cus- 
tomer to discover the bad ones. A list of 
tried and true sorts will be found in this 
month’s Garden Department. 


Old Philadelphia Houses 


(Continued from page 115) 
all of them of ample proportions. As there 
is a gambrel roof the third floor rooms 
have more space in them than the usual 
third floor rooms under a pitch roof. 
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Upper cut, second floor; lower, first floor 


Plans by Joseph P. Sims 


Heavy white oak was used for stairs and 
banisters and all the interior woodwork is 
remarkably beautiful and wrought in a 
simple and vigorous pattern. 

Haro_pD DoNALDSON ERERLEIN 





Serviceable Garages of Good Design 
(Continued from page 114) 

lathe and drill press and to supply current 

to the electric rectifier for charging elec- 

tric vehicles. Gas has been used where 

electricity was not available for lighting 








Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be along 
the American coast; no matter how dark, 
or cold, or stormy the night, the coast 
guard is on watch, patrolling the nearest 
beach or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, could, by 
his own unsupported efforts, do little to 
save life, or to guide ships away from 
perilous points. 


As a unit in an efficient system and 
able, at a moment’s notice, to command 
the service of his nearby station, he be- 
comes a power to whom all ship owners 
and passengers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Telephone in 
your home and office is always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious instru- 
ment; but as a vital unit in the Bell System, 
which links together seven million other 
telephones in all parts of this country, that 
single telephone instrument becomes a 
power to help you at any moment of any 
hour, day or night. 


It costs unwearying effort and millions 
of dollars to keep the Bell System always 
on guard,.but this is the only kind of 
service that can adequately take care of 
the social and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 





WONDERFUL FALL-BEARING 


STRAWBERRIES 





Fruit in fall of first year and in spring 
and fall of second year. Big money 
maker. 

500 plants set in May yielded from 
Aug. 23 to Nov. 11 nearly 400 quarts 
which sold for 25c per qt. The past 
season (1912) we had fresh straw 
berries every day from June 15 to 
Nov. 15! We are headquarters for 

STRAWBERRIES AND SMALL FRUIT 
t PLANTS OF ALL KINDS 
Big stock of best hardy varieties at very low prices. 


Jum Farmer, Idaho and Royal Purple Raspber- 
ries, also Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants and 
Tapes. 30 years’ experience. Catalogue tree. 
L. J. FARMER, Box 392, Pulaski, N. Y. 














BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


are hard to buy at the right prices. 
It is my hobby to pick one out of a 
tLousand rugs through several chan- 
nels, and my collection is yours to 
select from. My antiques are thick, 
lustrous, and far superior to new rugs. 
I send them on approval, paying ex- 
pense both ways. 

Write for free booklet and price list. 
Rugs prepaid for approval. 
L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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The Beauty of Snow-Laden 
Evergreens 


Hoopes, Bro., & Thomas Company 
Dept. H, West Chester, Pa 


Phila. Office, Stephen Girard Bidg 
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You Can Pick Out 


the houses that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


. . . i 


‘ ata : : 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, ).°""""“* 
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GARDENING 
With Modern Tools 


Means » Suburbar sardening with 
better 
gardens ut ( 5 I » ve 
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GARDEN DRILLS 
AND WHEEL HOES 


1 1°11 


Sow accurately in drills or hills, hoe, cult 








garden 

















ute ridge, open furrows and cover 
é Parts change quickly High 

steel wheels, steel frame, necessary adjust- 
ments for close work 39 combinations, 
$2.50 to $12.00. Ask the nearest dealer or 


show them, and write us 
for new booklet, “Gardening With 
Modern Tools.” Also one on 
Sprayers for every purpose 


BATEMAN M’F’G. CO. 


Box 64-G 
GRENLOCH, N. J. 


seeasman to 


With 
these tools 
you can 
make the 


right and 
keep it 
in perfect 
condition 
without 
hard 
work 








Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Payment Conditional on Success 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY “tors. 


210 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Heating—Ventilating—Air Filtration 


$92.50— Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 





! WW T iwa is cr 
M r lir t-trom-tactory, tor $92.50 But to protect 
from advancing prices of steel, we set a tin 
< tier We Quarantee this recor 1 price tor 
1 y lust now we in sav \ $35 more 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


\ s proof steel structure for private use 

Gives abs te protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 

ightning accidents, carelessness, et: Saves $20 to 

S30 mont y im garage rent. saves fin it k worry ind 

Comes ready to set up All parts cut and fitted 

Simple, complete directions furnished \bsolutely rust- 

rf Joints and seams permanently tight Practically 

lestructible Locks securely Ample room for largest 

and all equipment. Made by on f the largest makers 

f ble proof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 

tisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new . 
pag illustr 1 (arage took by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


700-750 Eggleston Ave. “~~ Ohio 
> al — (90) 
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free from oil and dust by frequent wash- ) ES Rag 


ot 





ings and polishings. An even temperature 
of from fifty-five to sixty degrees should 
be maintained in garages during the win- ’ 
ter, and the water used for washing cars 
should be lukewarm. Sudden changes 
from a high temperature to a low one 
and the sudden application of very cold 
water causes the varnish to crack or 
check. There is not a great deal of work 
to be done on a car if it is done regularly. 
If it is not done regularly the car soon 
becomes out of order. It is convenient 
for either the owner or chauffeur properly 
to care for his car in a well-equipped pri 
vate garage. Ina public one there ts less 
opportunity to look after private property 
and therefore the work is left to others, 
who do it in an indifferent way and usually 
charge a high price for storage and serv 
ice, 











(uarters for the chauffeur can be pro 
vided for on the second floor of the aver- 
age garage, and should consist of a gen- 
eral living-room, bathroom and two cham 
bers. In garages where several cars are nen. eS 
kept it is advisable to have a small machine ks = — 
shop so that the chauffeur, who is usually «) HOW would you like to have a copy of the book which contains the original of this handsome 


a 200 hanic ed ~~ . atres illustration, greatly enlarged, besides many other views, both interior and exterior, of classy, 
_ Sut d a han * an make the majority modern homes? This plate isa reproduction of a pagein “The Door Beautiful,” an artistic book of 
of repairs promptly. 


oad . ‘ : GUARANTEED 
The atrangement of électric lights re- | ia MORGAN “432° DOORS 
: HARDWOOD 
/ 
' 


quires some attention. In a number ol full of straight, common-sense information about home building, and clear, convincing illustrations 
garages I have placed a series of lights 





to explain the text. We are giving a copy of this book free to every prospective builder who asks | 
: Bo s - : an for it. May wesend you one? Your name ona postal, with request, will bring it. Write today. 
eighteen inches from the floor, so that a ; 
strong light could be cast under the car MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. B-6, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
and on the running gear. The heating % MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
pipes are usually arranged in a series of Oshkosh, Wis. Baltimore, Md. 







ARCHITECTS: Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 910 and 911. 


Morgan Doors are sold by dealers who do not 
substitute. Look for 
this brand on the top 
rail before you buy. 








coils around the walls to a height of about 
three feet, giving the maximum amount of 
radiation. 






A machine for welding and vulcanizing 
should be provided in the garage, and cup- 
boards should be built in for the storage 
of tires and various implements and cloth- 
ing. There should also be moth-proof 
chests for robes. 





























\fter the garage has been constructed 
on the model lines mentioned above a well- 
drained driveway eight feet in width and 
built of macadam should lead up to it. The 
result of both will be distinctly grateful 
to all thoughtful owners of the automo- 
bile. 


Send 'or catalogue P 27 of Pergolas, sun diais and garden 
furniture, or P 40 of wood columns. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


















Sure-Grow Fruit | 
and Ornamental Trees 


Apple, peach, pear, plum, quince and cherry trees—500,000 
for sale at wholesale prices! Shapely, well branched, 
clean, healthy, hardy, Northern grown, and all full bear- 
ers. 160,000 of these are fine apple trees. Read Green's 


guarantee—trees true to name 
500,000 


Green’s Trees ror sau 


Make excellent shade trees for country estates. Berry 
plants, vines, roses and shrubs. All at one-half usual 
,prices. We have no solicitors, but give our customers 
the saving of agents’ commissions. A reliable, well- 
known nursery of 34 years’ experience. 


Training the Dog—VI. 
(Continued from page 86) 
from you, and back him into the corner, 
at the same time raising his front feet 
well off the floor. In a moment you will 
see the first advantage of the right angle 
formed by the room walls. As you press 
your pupil backward he will naturally 
attempt to keep on his hind feet, prob- 
ably stepping back in the effort to pre- 
serve his balance; but the wall soon ef- Aisle 1010) ,@i mia 
fectually checks further retreat and 
makes it possible for you to raise the dog’s 
body into the desired vertical position by 
continuing the backward and upward pres- 
sure. 
The dog is now standing on his hind 





Suitable a PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
This interesting or INTERIOR USS 
j booklet, free on re- 
quest. Contains valuable 
advice and experiences with 
fruits and flowers that every 
grower should read. Ask for 
a copy of Green’s 1913 Catalog, 
also FREE. 
, .GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
10 Wall 8St., Rochester, N.Y. 








ELSTON and WEBSTERAVES. 
CHICAGO; ILL. 











Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway 
New York City 
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Asbestos “Centur Y 
I Never require pair 


Shingles 


HEN you want an Asbestos ‘*Cen- 
Ww" tury’ Shingle roof, consult the 
most progressive roofer or build- 

ing contractor in your section. 

We are careful to have Asbestos ‘‘Cen- 
tury’ Shingles represented only by men 
whose experience fits them to lay these 
Shingles in a professional manner~—a 
permanent fireproof roof. 

Write for the names of these roofers 
and booklet,’*Roofing: A Practical Talk."’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 
Dept. C., Ambler, Pa. 


Branch Offices tn Principal 
Cities of the United States 


Factors 




















Cozy, Attractive Bungalows 


You should have my new book —‘‘Bungsilows."’ It's 
most complete-—shows floor plans, Interior and Hxterior 
perepectives from photographs, with prices for the com 
leted bullding. I guarantee to construct at prices named 
f book len't satisfactory in every way I'll refund your 
money—promptly, cheerfully Send $1.00 for copys j 
reall worth far more Order today 
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Hardware dea 
Write to us for illus- 
trated Catalog ‘‘C’’ 
and sample showing 
‘*Rust-Proof"’ finish 


Wright Wire Company 
Mass. 


Worcester, 





\ 0 S. Lang, Bungalow Specialist, Maple Springs, N. Y , 
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legs literally “with his back to the wall,” 
prol ib trying to step still further away 


i, but making no headway in the 

empt. Hold him thus a moment, and if 
he does not settle down into a crouching 
posture with his hind legs under him in a 
shift both his front legs 


natural postti 


to one hand and with the other draw the 
recalcitrant hind feet into the required po 
sition It is essential that you insist on 
this matter of the proper placing of the 


legs: little or no success will be attained 1n 
teaching a dog to sit up unless he feels 
that his hind feet are in such a position 
that they will support his body in a state 
of balance. While placing the feet as de- 
scribed, gradual downward pres 
sure with the upper hand—you will see at 
once how to bring about the desired re- 
sult—and having thus brought the dog 


excrt a 


into a more or less close approximation of 
the correct “sit up” position, keep repeat- 
ing the appropriate order while you hold 


him there. 

Perhaps at about this stage of the pro- 
ceedings your pupil will be seized with a 
sudden weakness of the spine, and “cave 
in’? most dejectedly. In this event the sec- 
ond advantage of the corner position be- 
comes apparent: it is manifestly impossi 
ble for the dog to “cave” in more than 
direction (forward), and this tendency 
you can readily check. 

The proper position for the front feet 
of a dog that is “begging” is forward and 
up at an angle of perhaps forty-five de- 


one 


grees. As soon as the pupil reaches that 
stage of the trick in which he readily 
“squats” straight-backed in the corner, 


with hind legs solidly under him, gradually 
release your hold on his fore shoulders and 
raise his front paws to the position men 
tioned, keeping one hand under them to be 
sure they are not lowered. 

When your judgment tells you that the 
dog has a pretty clear idea of what “sit 
up” means, try and induce him to do it 
without your helping him up. Do this in 
the corner, for he has learned the sup 
porting value of the two walls and they 
give him confidence. Very often you will 
find it helpful at this point to motion him 
up with the hand, holding it above him and 
snapping vour fingers to attract his atten 
tion upward while you give the command. 
It is well, too, to stand up yourself now, 
of course bending over enough so as to be 
close to the dog and yet above him. 

It is impossible to set any fixed period 
at the end of which you can dispense with 
the corne: of the room and perfect the 
trick without the aid of artificial support. 
Some dogs will catch the idea of the les- 
son in two or three trials, while others 
may need a week. The only sure guide in 
the matter is to study the particular case 
in hand and follow your own judgment. 
When the step is finally taken, do not ex 
pect too much of the dog at first. Steady 
him with beth hands when he has his first 
experience in sitting up without the wall 
support, for in nine cases out of ten he 
will have difficulty in keeping his balance 
unaided. 








GARDEN FURNITURE 


Benches, Chairs, Tables, 


Arbors, Treillage, Per- 
golas, in painted and 
rustic 


Send for catalog of many designs 


ae 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 

















A number of books in 
this practical series are now 
ready. Among them are: 


APPLE GROWING 
M.C. Burritt. Includes 
kinds to raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, Its 
Selection, Care and Use 
—Robert Sloss. Plain 
and practical advice. 


THE HORSE, Its Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 

Buffum. Thoroughly practical. Specially 

designed for owner of one or two horses. 


PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 
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THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 
PLAY. 











Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING 
OUTING MAGAZINE 
140445 WEST tore ST NEW YORE 


COMPANY 
OUFING HANDBOOKS 
122 §& MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 
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Do not prolong these lessons unduly. Re- 
member that sitting up is’ an unnatural 
posture for any dog, and is tiring espe- 
cially to a half-grown puppy. Let your 
pupil rest frequently, and the mutual re- 
sults will be better. 

And now just a few words in regard to 
rewards for proficiency in performing 
tricks. About 499 people out of 500 seem 
to think that a lump of sugar or some such 
stuff is absolutely necessary to induce 
Terry or Waldemar to go through his 
paces. It’s mot. A trick, no matter how 
absurd it may be, should be considered by 
the dog as just as much a matter of 
obedience pure and simple as anything else 
you tell him to do. In some cases (I hes- 
itate to say this for fear the excuse may 
be too often used) a tidbit may be offered 
to cure a bad case of the sulks, but for a 
general working rule limit your reward to 
a pat and a few words of praise. Thus 
will your dog be dependable when required 
to “show off” and you will not have to 
keep on hand a box of fancy crackers or 
a pound of chocolate creams for his espe- 
cial benefit. | ee 





Our Winter in the Happy Valley 
(Continued from page 94) 
between the sleigh and the horse.” 
“Is that what you would have done?” 
This was from the head of the table. 
“I’m through, lets get busy!’ exclaimed 
the irrepressible Madge. “What can we 
do to-day ?” 
“Can't you think of anything?” 
“Think of too much. I[ want to snow- 
shoe, to ski—is there any such word ?— 
to coast, climb the mountain, visit Butter- 
milk Falls, go through the gorge where I 
hear the water roaring this minute— 
“Better begin with the gorge. It is the 
nearest, and the shortest trip you can 
make.” 
“But it is more than half a mile 
through.” 
3ut you can’t go through. Giants 
forty feet tall guard that gorge. Harry 
can creep a few feet under the rocks with 
his camera and get a view of the mouth 
of the cavern from within.” 
‘That will only take half an hour. We 
will go to Buttermilk Falls afterward.” 
But no one ever broke the spell of that 
gorge in winter in less than half a day 
and dinner was ready for the young folks 
when they returned to the cabin. Madge 
spent the short afternoon on snow-shoes, 
while Harry and Jack took turns in being 
bucked off the skis as they dragged a 
flexible flyer to which Marian clung, down 
a steep hill through the drifted snow. It 
was after supper when Marian, who was 
sitting beside me, demurely asked: 
“What is it to be keelhauled, Uncle 
Archie?” 
“It is having a line that passes beneath 
the keel tied to you and being hauled by 
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T’S the catalog you want if you want to know 

the really important things to know before putting 
your money in a greenhouse. 

Any greenhouse you buy will unquestionably give you 
a deal of pleasure, but some will most certainly give you more 
than others, simply because they are planned better, built better 
and equipped better. 

Naturally we feel our houses to be better than others. This catalog, 
“Hitchings’ Greenhouses,” both shows why and tells why. 

Send for it, and look thoroughly into both whys—then make your decision. 

Write to or call at our Sales Office, 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
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\ HOTEL en, MBERLIN | 


At Old Point Comfort, Virginia 


“ oar 
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Spend Your Holidays Here 


No other place offers such unusual attractions or 
affords such perfect facilities for rest and recreation. 


First take the Hotel itself. Its location is unique— sea pool, that bathing in it is next to bathing outdoors. 
at Hampton Roads and Fortress Monroe, in the centre There is a constantly changing «~ply of pure, fresh, 
of military and naval activities. A glance at the illustra- filtered sea water of an agreeable temperature. 
tion above shows The C hamberlin — right at the There are medical and tonic baths, also—of every kind and 
water "s edge, commanding an unrivalled marine view. description—in charge of an expert. 

Luxurious lounging rooms, sun parlors, etc., make for 


rest and comfort. The sea air is invigorating. surrounding historic country, g If, tennis, boating, etc. In the 


ladoor eon bathing in @ magnificent pool, which evenings, there is dancing for those who wish it. 


rivals in splendor of appointment the baths of Ancient The cuisine is perfect—real Southern cooking—fresh oysters 


| and sea fo dfrom nearby waters~ fresh vegetables from our own 
Rome, is one of the most enjoyable and beneficia gardens. Many count the cuisine of The Chamberlin as its first 


features of The Chamberlin. So airy and light i is this attraction—the one that lingers longest and fondest in memory. 
For further information and interesting illustrated booklets, apply at all Tourist Bureaus 
j or Transportation Offices, or address me personally. 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. New York Office, 1122 Broadway 
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Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 





WIGWARM Setting and Brood Coop 


For a hen and her chicks and while she is sitting. Gives 
protection from rats, 
skunks, hawks, and 
other enemies. In- 
sures larger hatches 
has proved its suc 
cess for 22 years. 
Shipped knocked 
downsize, 2x4 ft, 
2 ft. high 


$300 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 


cleaned. 
birds. Nicely painted 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a _ protected 
scratching room, Size, 10x4it., 5 ft. 
higb. 








$200 








Fitted complete with nests, fountain 
for 12 hens and feed trough. Sanitary—easily 
One man can easily care for several hundred 


set up in fifteen minutes. 







A 









WIGWARM Brooder 


snd hot-air 


Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 


Hot-water heating combined gives 






ment stations and additional sections, $60.00 each. 
such men as Dr. A. ‘ ‘ 

A. Brigham, Dr. N. W, 
Sanborn, Dr. P. 7 
Woods and Mr. A. F 
Hunter. Size, 5x5 feet. 


$15” 














verfes enulation~ no danyer of overheating 

- Ay = maintains eve = tem- Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
/ . MS ) perature regardless of boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft. sec- 
|. At cold outside. Used and tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 

bee 4. endorsed by poultry fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- 
) : experts and by experi- tions at any time. Easily erected, First section, $75.00; 





| E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 326, 116 Washington St, Boston Mass. 











CRESCA DELICACIES 


* To every hostess and every home-maker, we place at your dis- 
posal the distunctive f oods 


hia 


> 


the rich savorsome dainties gathered at 
their best from all quarters of the globe, that prevent the dull monotony 
which threatens every home table. 

Our color booklet “ com pletely describes and illustrates 
these choice products from many! ands together with many unusual 
menus and recipes—sent on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY , Importers. 354 Greenwich St 
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MOST ARTISTIC PLACE IN NEW 


YORK."’ 





IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


Fences of all descriptions tor City and Suburban 
Homes Write today for our Loose Leal Catalog, 


FRANCIS HOWARD 


GARDEN EXPERT 
Sead es for Booklet 


See Swe Catalogue for 


nett Fence Dept Americen Wire Form Co 








stating briefly your requirements x ry 5 W. 28th St.. N.Y. City 
AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION ©, 8 PED EN CEES re 
Church St., New Yo Ny VASES, STATUARY 
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should be in 
interested 
iformation 


the hands of 
in well-grown 
on the 


_ unusual plants that will 
give your garden individuality 


lake maenolias, for 
Magnolia 


rare 


lover who is 
Contains a fund 


every garden 


stoc k. 


hursery 


instance Few 


Soulat 


nurseries offer the won- 
nigra the wide-opening petals of 
matched by no other magnolia. 
h large specimen plants of the unusual 

plants 12 to 14 ft. high at $10.00 each. 
else can you find bush magnolias for your shrubbery 
imens of the fragrant Sweet Bay (Magnolia 


new viana 


re a pleasing garnet 


else wet su 


can you 


ute Magnolia conspicua 


such 
ne ene 
Wiatica 
Throughout the book, back to the 
tiner Meehan-grown Japanese 
inexpensive suggestions ft 


rear cover description of the 
Maples, you will find numerous 
ir beautifying your home grounds 
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Special “‘New Property’’ Proposition 
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it through the water from one side of the 
ship to the other.” 

‘That’s what I thought, and that’s what 
has been happening to me. I've been 
dragged like lightning through drifts a 
mile long where I couldn't breathe for an 
hour.” 

“Why didn’t you tell the boys to stop?” 

“T didn’t want them to. | 
thing to tell the girls at 
make them die of envy.” 

“We going to Buttermilk I 
the morning,” said Madge to her 
as she stood sleepily before her, holding a 
candle at an angle of forty-five 
“What time must we get up?” 

“You ought to start two hours before 
sunrise.” 

“Wow, but that will be cold and dark!” 

“It will be eight by the clock, but down 
in the Happy Valley in midwinter the Sun- 
day is between ten and two.” 


want 
school that 


some- 


will 


are alls in 


, 
hostess 


deg rees. 


“IT was afraid you didn’t have any Sun- 
day here,” interposed Marian. 
“Just you wait till it comes,” said I, 


“and watsh your Aunt Lucy waltb you off 
six miles to a Sunday School that she runs 
for just such little heathen as you.” 

It was a gay party that started from the 
cabin before the clock struck ¢ “ight in the 
morning and it was a tired party that five 
hours later, having wallowed five miles in 
the snow, begged to es its dinner served 
raw rather than have 1 t delayed. 

“Did you see any game?” I asked. 

“Millions of them,” exclaimed Marian. 
“There was a bunch of wild hens, I guess 
they were, that made an awful noise when 
thev flew and Jack held a stick in both 
hands and pointed it at them and _ said 


‘Click!’ What do boys do that for? I’ve 
seen them do it to a cat. Then there were 
tracks of everything in the snow. There 


were the cunningest little mouse’s tracks 
close to a tree and a big bear’s track go- 
ing right up the mountain. Jack said it 
was the track of a rabbit, or a fox, or 
some kind of a cat—he didn’t mention the 
name. I think it was a bear, don't you?” 

“Were the tracks near the big, flat rock 
this side of the falls?” 

“Pretty near.” 

“Then I know all about it. Do you re- 
member what happened to the children 
who mocked Elisha ?” 

“Forty-two bears tare them. 
was forty-two children that 
tared.” 

“Well, whichever it was, the descendants 
of those bears have settled near that big 
rock and they may have overheard some 
of your disrespectful remarks to me.” 

“We did see bear caves on the side of 
the mountains,” said Madge, ‘“‘and all kinds 
of gruesome monsters among the rocks, 
for the snow on the mountainside was 
full of deep shadows that formed strange 
profiles and made masks like distorted 
faces. | had to recite something about 
winter once, and [ remember that: 
‘Nature was still and 

slow, 
A winding sheet fell o’er her 
but 


Maybe it 
the bears 


frozen dead—and 
fair,’ 


about 


body 


there isn’t any winding sheet 
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this. There was life and sound and mo- 
tion every minute. There was the roar 
of a small avalanche, the cracking of a 
ereat tree from the frost—that’s what 
Harry said it was—a bunch of the dearest 
and noisiest little birds, and the way the 
sparkling water poured cut of the dark 
cavern and tumbled over Buttermilk Falls 
was worth the whole price of admission 
Harry is sure he got a beautiful picture of 


“He said ‘a bully picture’ explained 
the matter-of-fact Marian 
“l am going to get a better one to 


night. I am going to take those falls by 
the light of the moon at midnight,” said 
T 


You are laying out a pretty lonesome 
walk for yourself,” I remarked. 

“Who says it will be lonesome with me 
with him?” interjected Marian. 

“Will anyone else help make the walk 
pleasant for Mr. Forsyth?” I inqutred. 

“Oh, Jack and Madge will tag along, 
but that won't make it any pleasanter for 
him.” 

The plan was carried out, though it 
took diplomacy to prevent the lady of the 
house from “putting the kibosh” as Marian 
expressed it, on the whole escapade. After 
Buttermilk Falls other moonlight views 
were taken, and during a ten minute ex 
posure on one ravine Jack walked up the 
gorge swinging his lantern, which sup 
plied one of the curiosities of the outing, 
for while the moving youth left no im 
pression on the sensitive plate, the flame 
ff the swinging lantern left a sinuous, 
fiery trail. 

len days passed quickly to the jolly 
four. They tramped over all the half- 
broken roads, waded through the un- 
touched snow of the deeper forests, ex- 
plored the caves among the piled up rocks 
and followed the courses of mountain 
brooks through many a deep ravine. They 
fraternized with the children of the distant 
district school and accepted invitations to 
ride home with the merry youngsters on 
-heir ox-drawn sled. Once they chartered 
a boy. with his slow-going team to take 
them on a straw ride over the hills, and 
were happier in their primitive outing than 
they had been on many an automobile trip. 
Marian became an adept on snowshoes 
while Madge developed skill on skis. Jack 
became infatuated with the study of the 
creatures of the wild and pored over my 
hooks on the subject by night and followed 
the trail of strange beasts by day. One 
sees what he looks for in the mountains 
and the boy's list of the wild animals he 
met was the amazement of even country- 
bred vouths. He even impressed our wise 
cat, Bunny, who opened latched doors 
like a human being, for one morning she 
laid at his feet a flying squirrel, reasoning 
doubtless that even so sharp-sighted a 
youth might have overlooked this creature 
of the night. Jack’s crowning adventure 
came when the broad trail of a bear, pass- 
ing within a stone’s throw of the cabin, 
was discovered one morning. The boy 
joined a hunter, who with rifle and dog 
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The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 Murray Street, New York 
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PRIZE MEDAL WATER.-LILIES 


TRICKER’S WATER LILIES were awarded the Colum- 
bian Medal at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Four silver 
medals, a silver cup and numerous certificates and cash prizes 
have recently been awarded me for water lilies. 

If you contemplate making or planting a water garden or 
lily pond consult me. I have written the book, “The Water 
Garden,” and have had many years’ experience in this line. 


Address WILLIAM TRICKER 
ARLINGTON NEW JERSEY 
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For Sweet Pea Lovers 


and Others 


TOULDN'T you like to have, at 
only the cost of a post ila Gar 
’ 


den Guide that really is a guide? 
One that ntains the advice of an ex 


pert Sweet Pea grower, for instance, 
with 14 pages for Sweet Peas alone 
‘) that wives you a hundred-and-one 
gardening helps, besides making numer 
uggestions for securing unusual 
ur garden 
Ht u 1 catalog is this year’s Garden 
uide of Boddington’s. It’s a combi 
ition dictionary of wardening for 
‘ bull plants and rose 


Sata : J Lule ee ay 


¢ 
Arthur T. Boddington 


Weat lath Street New York City 































Florida 
Water 


holds a privileged place 
uponevery woman's dress 
ing table. Its use is a 
constant and enduring de- 
light. Refreshing beyond 
compare when used in the 
bath, it should never be 
lacking in the home 
Leading Druggists sell it. 





Accept no Substitute! 
Sample sent on receipt 
of six cents in stam 






Lanman & Kemp 
135 Water St., New York 








was following the beast, and it was after 


lark when 


we saw him again. But for 
the anxiety it would have caused us he 
1] mped in the woods with the 
hunter t ive resumed the trail the next 
day 
Harry wandered with his camera in a 
ountry that Jack had found filled with 
living creatures, seeing none of them: but 


every 


distant mountain top or 
rocky cliff, every tall, 


nearby 
snow-burdened hem 
ock and low-growing mass of laurel drew 
his eyes like magnets. With the mercury 
at zero he made Jack stand for the human 
interest while he pictured dark shadows 
that lay across the path. He followed the 
snake-like course of the stream, sluggish- 
ly cutting its way through the drifts in 
the valley, and he pictured Bear Hole 
Brook bursting the bonds that the winter 
king had forged. 

One there fell upon the cabin a 
shadow in the shape of a letter that Madge 
handed to the lady of the house with tears 
in her eyes. The letter began: 

“We are happy to hear of the ‘lovely 
time’ you have had, but your school vaca- 
tion is near its end and you must not fail 
to be home on time. Tell—” but the rest 
was too intimate to record here. 


day, | 


It was later in the winter as we sat by 
the blazing logs, opening our mail in the 
peace of our cabin home, when the lady 
handed me a letter, saying: 

“How shall I answer that?” 

I read, “What keeps you from dying of 
loneliness, shut in by the deadly dullness 
of your frozen country?” 

“Tell her, if you like,” said I, “that the 
days need to be forty-eight hours long 
properly to hold our happiness.” 

There came a glance from smiling eves 
and the lady nodded as studied the 
in the glowing coals. 


she 
face ‘ 





‘The Collector’s Corner 
Medallion China 


HE rarest, most expensive and highest 
class specimens of what collectors 
“Old Blue” are those pieces which 
decorated with medallions. They 
seldom come to auction sales, for they are 

eagerly bought by collectors and dealers 

at private sale. A ten-inch plate at the 

Burritt sale in 1903 with the four portraits 

on it brought $130, and they have doubled 
in value since then, 

The choicest are those with four 
portraits like the platter which has a cen- 
tral view of Windsor Castle, Rochester 
Aqueduct at the base, and Jefferson, 
Washington, Lafayette, and Clinton at 
the top, making one of the oddest jumbles 
possible. Like all this blue crockery which 
has an acorn border and which was made 
by Ralph Stevenson, or Ralph Stevenson 
and Williams, the print is clear and the 


call 
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YOU, reader, 
can grow 
chr ysanthe- 
mums as large 
and fancy as shown 
here, if you start 
right. BUY the 
young plants now, 
grow on in pots or 
boxes of soil until 
MAY, then plant out 
in garden, and follow 
our CULTURAL DI- 
RECTIONS. WE will 
send you postpaid by 
parcels post 20 choice 
assorted colors, strong 
plants, for $1.00. OR 
you can make up the 
20 plants, in part, of 
carnation pinks, all colors, geraniums, heli- 
otropes, icepinks, double nasturtiums, 
marguerites, salvias, coleus, or any bedding 
plant you desire. CULTURAL directions 
free with all orders. 

ADDRESS at once THE 
GREENHOUSES, Box 148, 





HARLOWARDEN 
Greenport, N. Y. 














Haven’t You 
Ever Wished 


that you could save your back 
copies of HOUSE & GAR- 
DEN? Of course you have 
You like to read 
zine each month would 
be glad to save every issue 


the maga 


and 


if you could only find some 


way to take care of them. 
Well, here is what you want 
—f 


Big Ben Binder 


to hold your loose copies and 
put them into volume form. 
Big Ben is a strong and hand 
some cover, bound in deep, 
rich brown and stamped in 
gold, and will accommodate 
six copies of House & Gar- 
den. It is simple, strong and 
practical—just the binder you 
have been wishing for. 

We are prepared to send 
you a Big Ben for HOUSE 
& GARDEN at once, prepaid 


for $1.25. 
McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 
Union Square i: i: New York 
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color fine. The English view was used 
because it fitted the space. The bulk of 
this blue ware was made between 1820-40, 
and that marked R. S. W. was prior to 
1834, when the mark was Ralph Steven- 
son and Sons. Only three of these plat- 


ters have come within my knowledge, and 
I should hesitate to place a value on them, 
since the phenomenal prices brought at 
IQI2 


the Deforest sale in 
previous records. 


all 


exceeded 





This pattern is among the choicest examples of 


“Old Blue’ 


On the plate shown with the four medal- 
lions the arrangement of heads is different, 
Jefferson comes first, then “Welcome La- 
fayette, the Nation’s Guest,” followed by 
“President Washington,” and “Governor 
Clinton.” The view in the center is 
“Niagara,” at least it is so denominated 
on the back, where in addition to the im- 
pressed name, Stevenson, is an urn with 
the name Niagara on it in blue. While 
this view is found on both nine and ten 
inch plates without the medallions, when 
the medallions are present the plates are 
ten inch. The position of the medallions 
varies on different specimens, some almost 
entirely obscuring the house and_ falls. 





The position of the medallions varies on dif- 
ferent specimens 


The view at the base is the “Entrance of 
the Erie Canal into the Hudson at 
Albany,” not nearly so often used as the 
Rochester view. The value of this plate 
is limited only by the eagerness of the 
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. aN Je , FIXTURES (+) 
*) tv} 
L To make the bathroom beautiful and sanitary i 
. ° ° he 
with “Standard” ware, brings the joy of cleanly ‘Tf 
k living to the whole household and teaches the od 
: gospel of the daily bath to young and old alike. 
Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
, and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” = 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the fixtures, with care, will last a_ lifetime. 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
o of one brand of baths bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid |“) 
ie Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify iv) 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) ii 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. tel 
. - 
Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 40. PITTSBURGH, PA. H) 
o| New York, 35 West 3ist Street Cincinnati, 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St. W. fo 
A. Chicago, 90 8. Michigan Ave. Nashville, 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, B. O. veh 
Philadelphia, 1128 Walnut Street YewOrleans,Baronne&St-JosephSts — Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith Sts, Ve 
Toronto Can., 59 Richmond St. Boston. John’ Hancock Bldg | Washington, D. ©., Southern Bldg. | 
Pittsburgh, 106 Federal Street Louisville, 319-23 W. .Main rect Toledo, Ohio, 311-321 Erie Street } 
my St. Louis, 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland, 648 Huron Road, 8. E. Ft. Worth, Tex., Front & Jones Sts. is! 
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Spoons, Fork ;, Knives, etc., of the highest 
grade carry the above trade mark. 
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° HAVE YOU GROWN POP- 

PIES [f not you certainly have 

0 1es a treat in store. If you have, you 
will be pleased with the excellent 


rtment we now offer 








EVERYONE 
Lt, RS 


lanted in 


GROWS “AS- 
[They are best when 
boxes in a sunny win- 
start them 


\ WELL-KNOWN fav 

rite, suitable for every 

innias::» blooming profusely 
from July to frost. 


Special 50- Cent Offer 


In rder to get su 
quality seed, we fer the 


acquainted with 
following : 


our high 


4 packets Shirley Poppies— 
4 beautiful shades—Carmine, 
Hose, Salmon and White. Cat- 
alogue value 40c. 


6 packets Asters—our famous 
branching White, Shell-Pink, 
Lavender, Crimson, Purple and 
Carmine, Catalogue value, 60c. 


Zinnias — Giant Double-flowering — Crim- 
Yellow and White. Catalogue value, $1.00. 


fatty" packed, with our isis Catalogue, prepedd, for SO Cents 
50 Barclay Street 


Seam § (alter NEW YORK CITY 


4 packets 
son, Rose, 
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BERRY BOOK will 
a, ration an omy ene i nating ome Naty | | The ERKINS STUDIOS = 
ily Hiackberr Macatawa splen besetes | t Manuf - 
met ti slava ert and " ther Send today of Ornamental Stone 
ne pares . 1 , APPRIMENT GARDENS Heuse Avenue Helland, Mich 226 Leszingten Ave., New York 








Sketch of the Fireplace de 
ted t 
the studi f J. C. Leyen 


Esq., New York. 


| 
| We have a splendid 


signed and ere: us in 


You and Your Children 
Should Have a Garden 


collection of Fireplaces, 
modeled in Pompeian 
Stone. Original designs 
promptly and carefully 
followed. 





Our large 
full of 


illustrated Catalogue 
ome and garden orna- 
ment suggestions, sent free 


and healthful 





| 
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Pith il BERERVDALI 


Astoria, L. 1. 
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A Flower of Great Beauty 


he New Hybrid African Daisy, with its petals of many delicate hues, 
and its centre of deep black, will make a wondrous appeal to those who 
take pride in their gardens. 
mated 


A special trial package of seeds will be 
receipt of 10 cents in coin or stamps. 


The Most Reliable and 


you success with your garden. 


you upon 


with * Seeds,” 


their use this Spring will assure 


$ nonymous everywhere 











Our ror 3 beautifully ilustrated, 1¢ page catalog— 2: 
tt2th successive Annual Spring Edition—is ready. It pHORBURNS 
‘ oi - 1} hom . | ° 

tains a wide collection of seeds, bulbs, garden tools, 
¢ as well as many helpful suggestions as to cultivation. a 
Write for \ r copy wew and don’t forget to enclose 4 
! ‘ f he package of Hybrid African Daisy. 
rit years in business in New Y: 
32 E.Barclay Street : New York 











ct yllector to possess it. 
his purse. 


and the length of 


To many collectors the little six-inch 
plate showing St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, with the Clinton medaliion, and 


Rochester Aqueduct at base is one of the 


most interesting of all the medallion 
pieces. This also has the acorn border 


which is so attractive, and which is found 
on a series of beautiful English views as 
well as these American ones. 

In this view St. Paul's looks very 
ferent from what it does 
rounded by skyscrapers, 


, dif- 
to-day. sur- 
for when it was 
built it was quite out of town, and placed 
with its back to Broadway, in anticipation 
of the town growing between it and the 
river, according to some authorities, or be- 
cause the chancel was to be placed on its 
eastern side according to the ritual. This 
chapel is one of the few pre-Revolutionary 
relics left in New York. 





One of the most interesting of all the medallion 
pieces 


At the time of its manufacture this 
medallion crockery—for it is not china— 
composed dinner sets, for three sizes of 
plates, and platters and pitchers are known 
to bear the medallions. So far the forger 
has left it alone. It is an odd fact that 
very few pieces of this old blue ware of 
any description are known in England, 
and the details about many of the potters 
are meager and vague. 


N. Hupson Moor 


The Dying Hickory 
Ww! THIN the past ten vears a large 
percentage of the hickory 

died in various sections throughout 
the northern tier of States from Wisconsin 
to Vermont and southward through the 
Atlantic States to central Georgia and to 
a greater or less extent within the entire 


Tree 


trees 
have 


range of natural growth of the various 
species. While there are several and 


sometimes complicated causes of the death 
of the trees, investigations by experts of 
the Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, have revealed the 
fact that the hickory bark beetle is by far 
the most destructive insect enemy and is 
therefore, in the majority of cases, the 
primary cause of the dying of the trees. 

The first evidence of the presence and 
work of the beetle is the premature dying 
or falling of a few of the leaves in July 
and August, caused by the adult or parent 
beetles feeding on the bark at the base of 
the leaf stem, but this work alone does not 
kill the trees. 

The next evidence of its destructive 
work is the dying of part of a tree or all 
of one or more trees. If the trees are 
dying from the attack of the beetle, an 
examination of the inner bark and sur- 
face of the wood on the main trunks will 
reveal curious centipede-like burrows in 
the bark and grooved on the wood itself. 
These are galleries and burrows of the 
parent beetles and of their broods of 
young grubs or larve. The girdling ef- 
fect of these galleries is the real cause of 
the death of the trees. 

The broods of the beetle pass the winter 
in the bark of the trees that die during 
the preceding summer and fall. During 
the warm days of March and April these 
overwintered broods complete their devel- 
opment to the adult winged forms, which 
during May and June emerge through 
small round holes in the bark and fly to 
the living trees. They then attack the 
twigs to feed on the base of the leaves 
and tender bark and concentrate in the 
bark of the trunks and large branches of 
some of the living healthy trees, boring 
through the bark to excavate their short 
vertical egg galleries. The eggs are 
deposited along the sides of these galleries 
and the larve hatching from them ex- 
cavate the radiating food burrows which 
serve to girdle the tree or branch. 

The following recommendations for the 
successful control of this beetle are based 
on investigations, experiments and demon- 
strations conducted by the experts on 
forest insects of the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy during the past ten years. 

1. The best time to conduct the control 
work is between October Ist and May rst, 
but must be completed before the Ist to 
middle of May in order to destroy the 
broods of the beetle before they begin to 
emerge. 

The hickory trees within an area of 
several square miles that died during the 
summer and fall and those of which part 
or all of the tops or large branches died 
should be located and marked with white 
paint or otherwise. 

3. Fell the marked dead trees and cut 
out all dead branches or the tops of the 
remaining market trees which still have 
sufficient life to make a new growth of 
branches. 

4. Dispose of all infested trunks and 
branches in such a manner as to kill the 
wintering broods of the beetles that are in 
the bark; (a) by utilizing the wood for 
commercial products and burning the ref- 
use; or (b) by utilizing the wood of the 
trunks and branches for fuel; or (c) by 








Since 1847 


The firm of Peter Henderson & Co. was founded in 1847, and the 66 
years of successful seed-raising and selling that is behind every package of 
Henderson’s seeds must and does make them the best that it is possible to 
buy. In your grandfather’s day, Henderson's was the standard by which 
other seeds were judged, and the same condition exists in 1913. Our 
methods of seed-testing which were the best three generations ago have been 
improved upon from year to year and are today still the best. 

The unknown quantity in your garden is the quality of the seeds vou 
plant, and you cannot be too careful in seeing that you obtain the best pro 
curable. The most critical of all planters in the choice of their seeds are the 
market-gardeners or truck-farmers, Perhaps the best endorsement of the 
quality of Henderson's seeds is the fact that Peter Henderson & Co. suppl) 
a larger number of professional growers than any two seed-houses in the 
world. The very existence of these men depends upor 
their receiving the best quality of seeds. That Peter Hen 
derson & Co. are easily preéminent in the professional grow 
ing field is the best endorsement of Henderson's seeds that 
can be given. 

Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. 


Special Offer 


Our 1913 catalogue,.“ Everything for the Garden,” a book of 200 
pages, over 8oo illustrations, color plates, ete., will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents In addition, we will send without extra charge, 
our new book, “ Garden Guide and Record,” and our collection of 
6 Henderson Specialties, in a coupon envelope which will be accepted 
as 25 cents cash payment on any order of one dollar or over 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK 
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The Best Time 
fo Buy Shade Irees 









OME think the best time is in the summer, when they can come 
to our Nursery and see the trees in full foliage. Others feel that 
right now, when the leaves are all off, is best, because the general 

formation of the tree and distribution of the branches can be 
plainly seen 
(m the strength of this last sound-sense reason, we strongly urge 
you to come and pick out as soon as possible Hicks’ Stur ty Beaten. 
Lindens, Elms, or Oaks, 10 to 30 feet high. Why not buy Hicks 
trees like the ones shown, and have the use of them at 
overcome waiting fifteen years for saplings to grow up! 

We claim that no other Nursery has as fine an assortment in ALL 

SIZES of Trees, from 6 inches up to 3 feet high 

Order now for early delivery. Don’t wait until 

Send for catalog. 
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Spring to do it. 






Isaac Hicks and Son, westbury, Long Island | 
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al LT = ” > placing the logs in water and burning the 

. branches and tops; or (d) by removing 
the infected bark from the trunks or logs 
and burning it with the branches or as 
fuel. 

5. So far as combating the beetle is con- 
cerned it is unnecessary and a waste of 
time to dispose of trees or branches which 
have been dead twelve months or more, 
because the broods of the destructive bee- 
tle are not to be found in such trees. 

6. Spraying the tops or branches or the 
application of any substance as a preven- 
tive is not to be recommended. Nothing 
will save a tree after the main trunk is at- 
tacked by large numbers of this beetle or 
after the bark and foliage begin to die. 

7. The injuries to the twigs by this 
beetle do not require treatment. 

8. The bark and wood of dying and 
dead trees are almost invariably infested 
with many kinds of bark and wood-boring 
insects which can do no harm to living 
trees. Therefore all efforts should be 














( ‘( Id well LDemou ntable (Cutters concentrated on the disposal of the broods 
| of the hickory bark beetle, according to 
The Newest Feature in Horse and Putting Green Mowers the above recommendations. 


: : : In order to insure the protection of the 
Wo or more cutters go with each machine. Change remaining living trees it is very important 
them like tae blades of a safety razor. One cutter can be that at least a large majority of the dead 
taken out and another put in in less than a minute. infested and partially dead infested trees 
found within an entire community of 
several square miles, be disposed of within 
a single season to kill the broods of this 
beetle. Therefore there should be con- 
certed action by all owners of hickory 
trees. 

On account of the value of the hickory 
for shade and nuts and for many com- 


Think how handy whenever blades need sharpening or 
other repairs. No waste of time and money sending the 
whole mower to the shop. 


Write at once for full description and prices, and we will 
wive you the address of the nearest dealer who can show you 
the Coldwell line of Motor, Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers. 


. —_ : _ mercial wood products it is important that 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. the people of a community, county or 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK ‘ Seeks enlem ome | : > inteee 

Philadelphia Chicago b State who are in any manner interested 


in the protection of this class of trees, 

Note the large carrying wheels of should give encouragement and support 

the hand mower, for taking it from : A ~. —- to any concerted or co-operative effort on 

— ab a a on ya —_ — the part of the owners towards the proper 
mower ever wade.” maa _— control of the hickory bark beetle. 














Growing Mushrooms 











ALUABLE suggestions on the grow- 
ing of mushrooms are given by 









































Prof. A. G. B. Bouquet, vegetable garden 
OUR IDEAL Do You Love Birds? expert of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
ry SPRING GARDEN BOOK Place Bird Houses about your lege. Those afraid of “toadstool poison- 
e112 PAGES grounds and have song birds ne need have no fear if they follow his 
for your neighbors every year. directions. 
NEW and ORIGINAL in make up and matter $ apes pee Ps - : 
’ end ens saa eudh oye — _— oe A ‘The kind usually grown commercially 
and have learned to ma us : oe YY ee ae ) 
s the Agaricus campestris,’ says Prof. 
NOVELTIES the kind of homes that attract ra it , J 
FIVE SEED oes: thas Bouquet. “The color of the gills (the 
Ne aa Japan Radish “NERIMA,” melts . ae Bluebird House (4 compartments) $5.00 under surface of the cap) is creamy white, 
w Runner Bean Masterpiece » Wmmensely productive. Wren House (4 compartments) $5.00 turning later toa pink, and in some brown 
New Lettuce “Count Zeppelin” wit hftands heat and drought a lee auEa : ‘ 
New “Apple Blossom,” a white and pink —— weep P ote a varieties to a grayish brown, and later still 
butterfly. and attic home of 26 rooms for to white. 
: , these sociable little fellows— ee P as , 
a Peppiee ~~ an ane shades-—rose, ie pot mn “The common causes for failure in 
fine, mneve, Catalogue price, 50 conte. ' mushroom growing are the use of poor 
A Dime s them to you with the Garden Book. mM d fold . Wee ‘ 5 ‘ 
Results SURE to please you. Address yrs nd gpa spawn or spawn killed by improper stor- 
H. H. BERGER & CO, Novelty Dept. No. 27 JOS. H. DODSON age; spawning at too high temperature; 
Ct, aaa: nate a. joe, ted’ —s em ~ y) _ ie too much water at spawning or later; and 
; , = improper preparation of the bed. One of 
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the first requisites is fresh, reliable spawn. 
This can be obtained from reliable seeds- 
men or from certain mushroom spawn 
dealers in different parts of the United 
States. The usual price is $2 for enough 
spawn for thirty square feet. 

“Mushrooms may be grown in a shed, 
cave, cellar or any vacant space in a green- 
house, if the temperature and moisture 
conditions are favorable. The tempera- 
ture should range from 53° to 60°, 55° to 
58° being best. The place should not be 
very damp, though a moist atmosphere is 
desirable. Cold is less injurious than heat. 
That is why many mushroom houses are 
built half below the ground, so that there 
is less trouble in keeping down the tem- 
perature. Mushrooms are usually grown 
in early spring or summer, and in the fall 
and early winter, but in proper houses 
they may be produced the year around. 
The color of the product is much improved 
by darkness, but a little light may be al- 
lowed to harvest the mushrooms and work 
in the bed. 

“The manure must be in the primary 
stage of fermentation, and should not con- 
tain more than a moderate amount of 
straw or such substitutes as sawdust or 
shavings. It should first be piled in a heap 
three or four feet high, and if dry should 
be watered slightly to start fermentation. 
In four or five days it should be turned, 
and again in seven or ten days to permit 
of even fermentation and prevent burning 
in spots. In fifteen days or three weeks 
the temperature will begin to fall and it 
will be ready for use. 

“The beds are usually three and a half 
by four feet and ten or twelve inches deep, 
with boards outside to hold the manure. 
The compost should be just moist—a state 
when water can not readily be squeezed 
out. Layers of four to six inches should 
be put in and packed slightly. The tem- 
perature should be allowed to fall to 75° 
before the spawn is put in. 

“Commercial spawn comes in bricks 
which are cut or broken into two-inch 
squares, ten or twelve pieces to the brick. 
These are put ten inches apart an inch 
under the surface of the manure. It is 
usually unnecessary to water the beds 
after spawning, which almost invariably 
damps off the young spawn. If in two 
weeks there are no white threads in the 
manure about the spawn a layer of loam 
not too heavy nor too light, about an inch 
and a half deep may be spread over the 
surface. It should be barely moist, to 
prevent the bed from drying out. 

“When the mushrooms appear the bed 
may be sprinkled lightly once or twice a 
week, but never soaked. The walks and 
walls of the house may be watered to keep 
the atmosphere moist. The mushrooms 
usually appear some six weeks after 
spawning. In picking, the cap, or cap and 
stem, should be grasped and twisted to 
remove easily from the soil. All de- 
fective ones and the small ‘buttons’ should 
be removed. Shipment is made in small 
boxes similar to strawberry boxes or in 





Grimm’s Galvanized Corrugated Wire Lathing 





requires no furring on account 
of the V-shaped corrugations 
which are imbedded at intervals 
of seven inches. 

This feature alone is worth 
considering, but that’s not all. 
It WILL NOT RUST as it is 
heavily galvanized with the fin- 
est grade of Western Spelter, 
and is much easier to handle and 
will conform to irregular curves 
much better than any other form 
of metal or wood iath. 

Walls or ceilings plastered on 
this lathing WILL NOT 
CRACK OR DROP OFF, ow- 
ing to its great keying quali- 
ties, which we will explain if 
you will drop us a card asking 





for our booklet No. 61. 
**Note the V’’ 


464 TERRACE 
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Our general catalog will also 
be mailed free upon request, which describes our entire line, such as Greening’s Patent Trussed 
Steel Wire Lathing, Buffalo Crimped Wire Concrete Reinforcing, Wire Cloth of all kinds and 
Wire and Artistic Metal Work for all purposes) DROP US A LINE AT ONCE. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY SCHEELER’S SONS 


Ww “/ — 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(\Neme & mped indelibly on every 


The man who builds a house without 
asking about the sash-cord to be used 
is laying up trouble for himeelf. In- 
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SILVER LAKE 


Boston, 
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The Practical Workman is 
Sure te know the Reason Why’ 


sist that 8D 

SILVER LAKE A. Its smooth eur- 
face offers nothing on which the 
pulley can catch. Guaranteed for 


Write for Free Booklet, = 


87 Chauncy 8t., 


Makers of SILVE 
LAKE solid braided 


lines. \J 
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Samson Spot Clothes Line 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 
Strong, Durable, Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 
even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 


Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 








Is}Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will tell 

you that a refrigera- 

tor which cannot be 
kept clean and whole- 
some, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is al- 
ways dangerous to your 
family. 

The Monroe is the 
Only Refrigerator 
With Genuine Solid 
Porcelain Food 
Compartments. 


eee 


which can be kept free of breeding 
piaces for disease germs that poison 
food which in turn poisons people. 
Not cheap porcelain-enamel, but one 
piece of white unbreakable porcelain 
Ware over an inch thick—nothing to 
erack, chip, or absorb moisture—as 
easily cleaned as a china bowl— 
every corner rounded—not a _ single 
crack, joint or any other lodging place 
for dirt and the germs of disease and 
decay. Send at once for 
FREE BOOK Apout Re: 
frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you 
how to materially reduce the high 
cost of living—how to have better, 
more nourishing food—how to keep 
food longer without spoiling—how to 
cut down ice bills—how to guard 
against sickness—<doctor’s bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 























Stores 
30 Days’ Trial 
Factory Price 
Cash or Credit 


Direct from fac- 
tory to you—saving 
you store profits. 
We pay freight and 
guarantee your 
money back and 
removal of refrig- 
erator at~ no ex- 
pense to you if you 
are not absolutely 
satisfied, 

Easy terms if 
more convenient 
for you. Send for 
book NOW—Letter 
or postal. 


4B, Lo2kland ,Ohio- 








Livingston’s Tomatoes 


are valued by all friends of this fruit as the choicest 
procurable. For sixty years we have bred tomatoes 
for yield and quality and our new. “globe” shaped 
sorts are as near perfection as anything evolved. 
ideal shape with solid meat of finest flavor, they stand 
unsurpassed. 


Trial Packet of Livingston's ‘‘Globe’’ Illustrated 
below (enough seeds for 250 plants) 10c. post paid 


Useful 130 page Catalog FREE 


and Tomato Booklet 


Nearly 300 illustrations from photographs and 
honest description make the catalog one of the most 
reliable seed books published. ‘‘Tomato Facts’ ex- 
lains why we are the leaders in the tomato line. 
Both books are free. May we send copies to you? 







The Livingston Seed Co. 
186 High Street 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 
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Go This Winter* 
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Go to the lands of Constant AR ewan ba) iy 
Summer. Enjoy the thnil of _ ) Sy . y \ 
sunlight and sparkling surf; of ly Bo > 
outdoor fun and familiar sports. a 


Take one of the AGWI Steamship Lines and slip southward over soft, 
smooth, summer seas to the lands where winter 1s only a name, to— 


Florida—Cuba—Porto Rico—Mexico 
Texas—Bahamas—Santo Domingo 


THE RIVIERA OF AMERICA 


Florida, land of Eternal Flowers, is best reached 


THE COMING COUNTRY 


Texas, land of opportunity! You owe it to your- 
self to see it. Visit Galveston, Atlantic City of 
the Southwest; San Antonio, Aransas Pass, Corpus 
Christi and other celebrated resorts. The Mallory 
Line is the only direct route to Texas without 
change; best way to California and Pacific Coast. 
For interesting descriptive matter, rates, etc., write 


by the luxurious steamers of the Clyde Line, sail- 
ing four times weekly from New York direct to 
Jac ksonville “ ithout change ; Key West, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg and the West coast by the splendid 
Mallory Line direct without 
Write for rates, reservations, ek 


steamers of the 
change 


Clyde Steamship Company 
Pier 36, North River, 


Mallory Steamship Company 


New York Pier 45, North River, New York 





CUBA— MEXICO — BAHAMAS 


Reached by the superb steamers of the Ward Line 


THE ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


Porto Rico, rightly named “Rich Port,” rich in 
traditions, interest and products. You can reach it 
in four days and remain on board Lary delight- 
ful cruise around the island. Weekly sailings. 
S.S8. BRAZOS, 10,000 tons, with de luxe cabins, 
some with private baths, and other big steamers in 
winter service. Write for booklet and all information. 


New York & Porto Rico S. 5S. Co. 
11 Broadway New York 


The most delighttul way to visit Nassau, seat of 
the British Colomal Government; Havana, the 
“litle Paris’ with its ideal climate, excellent 
hotels and delightful mx ial diversons and Mexx o 
with ite ancient monuments and historic ruins. 


For interesting booklets, rates, ectc., write 


New York & Cuba Mail 5. 5. CO. 
Pier 14, East River, New York 





DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA — 701 Chestout St. CHICAGO—444 Com. Nat'l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON — 1306 F St. N. W. 


BOSTON — 192 Washington St 


NEW YORK—290 Broadway 











HERE IS LETTUCE —, 
SURE TO HEAD Con 


BIG BOSTON Lettuce. crown by market os s) 








rdeners everywhere, is the one heading let- 2) 

uce for home-planting It develope fast, 

giving tig. bard, buttery heads, crisp 
and tender People who never 
could grow head lettuce report 
endki resuite with Hig Boston 
y strain is perfect-—try it in frames 
or open ground. Pkt. 10 cts. on BD 
as. % Ih. @ cta., Ib 8 postpaid. 
Plant Stokes’ Seeds at My Expense 

1 will send you & cents’ worth of 
ereds, orelit alip good for 5 cents 
ua r pest order, and my 1915 
eataiog—all for % cents. The seeds are one packet each of 














SEND 50 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


. Big Reston. 
, Boariet Globe. Ready in twenty days. 

Bonny Best Early. Warliest, biggest bearer 

, Large flowers, many types. 
Stokes’ Standard. Niend of finest French 
is cents today and get seeds spat slip and catalog. 
Catalog alone FRE 

WALTER FP. STORES, Bens, 188, C19 A. %t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS AND PLANS 
50 for LOW-COST HOUSES, BU NGALOWS, 
LOG-CABINS, ETC. .. . 


Suburbaa Architectural Asso. 202 Fulah Bide 
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cardboard boxes holding two to five 
pounds, often lined with paper to keep the 
mushrooms in good condition. The market 
price ordinarily averages thirty-five to 
fifty cents a pound, and sometimes goes up 
to seventy-five cents. 

“The bed will produce successfully from 
six weeks to three months, many growers 
figuring the profitable yield to be half a 
pound to the square foot of surface. Many 
get two pounds to the square foot. When 
a bed is no longer profitable, the manure 
may be used for garden purposes, though 
useless for mushrooms since the heat is 
exhausted. The house should be thorough- 
ly cleaned before another crop is raised. 

“Those wishing printed matter on the 
subject may write to the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture for Bulletin 5, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 204, ‘Cultivation of Mush- 
rooms.” ”’ 


A Cement Driveway 


ERE is one owner’s idea of an en- 
trance driveway for automobiles. 

It is novel if not perfect. At least there 
is no macadam to be kept in shape, no dust 
for lack of sprinkling and no weeds to be 
kept out of the drive. Water will rush off 


without effecting the surface and tires will 
produce no ill effects. 





The cement driveway does away with weeding, 
sprinkling and macadam repairs 


There is, however, too much cement to 
give a pleasing result and too little grass 
to offset the mass of cement. 

WERNER BOECKLIN 


How to Kill Quack Grass 


HE Department of Agriculture has 
issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 464, 

on “The Eradication of Quack Grass.” 
Quack grass is well known to most far- 
mers all the w ay from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in latitudes north of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers. It is one of the most 
serious weed pests known in America. 
The grass grows under a great many dif- 
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ferent names, among them couch grass, 
witch grass, and twitch grass. 


The author of this bulletin has spent a 


number of years making a close study of 1913 B. tw 1913 A. D. 


the grass under field conditions all over 
the northern United States. Based on this PAINT DISCOVERED A PERFECT PAINT . 
thorough knowledge of the field habits of 
the grass, experimental work was started, 
which quickly resulted in a complete, cheap 
and practical method of eradicating the 
pest. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 464, embodying this 
work, can be had by applying to your 
Senator, Congressman or directly to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. It is well worth the perusal of all 
who are interested in such matters. 





OR 4000 years Paint has been 
used by mankind. Every age 
has been one of progress, and 


The Crocus as a House Plant today A ¥. Paint Products are a 
HE crocus is not commonly used for Standard of Perfection. 
an indoor flower, but we have found 

its virtues many and its vices curable, and 
we prefer to do without something else, Our A. P. Flatlan for walls and our 
if necessary, for the sake of having this ° 
delightful plant in the house. Its blossoms A. P. Enamel for trim have no supe- 
almost rival the tulip in the variety of : . 
their colors, showing also various shades rior. Th cy will not crac k, turn 
of purple not to be found in the narcissus . 
and the bright yellow that is so rare in yellow or lose their freshness or 
the hyacinth. A pan containing one or : : 
two dozen crocus corms, all at the bloom- depth of color; contain no poisonous 
ing stage, is a sight to be remembered, 
and the flowering season for the crocus substances. They may be washed 
is a long one, Ours often continue in . _.. 
bloom for four, five or six weeks, while without Injury. You can use our 
we are well satisfied if the narcissus has 
half this time of blossom. The corms products and depend upon them. 


and full-grown crocus plants are so small 
that many can be crowded into a small 
space, which is an advantage in handling 


and caring for them in limited quarters. A ! ] AS PA ] N ! { O 
They are inexpensive enough to satisfy ° 


the most frugal mind, some reliable 


houses offering them for ten cents a dozen 1 03 Park Avenu e N ew York 

and fifty cents a hundred, while even the ’ 

best varieties, that are more desirable for H. N. BRADLEY, Nashville, Tenn A. S. B. LITTLE, 
the purpose of home bloom, only cost President ’ , 


Gen’l Mgr. 
about half as much again. To grow cro- 


cuses in the house it pays well to get the Write for Booklet, Color Card and Information 
finest kinds. A first quality corm will 

measure four inches around and ought to 
send up from six to a dozen flowers, which 
is another advantage over many bulbs 
more commonly seen in window gardens, ; 
some varieties producing not more than Japan ve Sam 


one flower to a bulb B b Th oa pa ae c HILL'S EVERGREENS 
re x ar er e Elm ty Nursery Co. . 
Good garden loam and sand, with a sy WEN <e Homes Beautiful 


New Haven, Connecticut 
little very old manure in the bottom of the ieee crema ay 

































: pf thrifty evergreens, transforms an or- 
pot, is what we have used for potting [| = TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS eke” daaaaae a Wis are eclaae 
crocuses. When the soil is procured the | Aan Se = 3 ee es, not only in growing but planning! 
next step is to set the corms, flat side Enable meer keep your music eee eee eer 
down, leaving half an inch or more of | instantly accessible—no time lost oe Ba “America. trices towtet—< 
space between them, and taking care not hunting for the piece you want. ure. Hill's Free Evergveen Book will! 
to press them too hard, lest the roots lift "ee ange a vets aD cowed is Kees. "Write today, topaboosl 
the plants. When this is done, fill with Cul end en Gams ar eee tes pnearates lacntees,, 

soil enough just to cover the tips. The catalogue No. 6. 

potting itself should be done as early in tee ee 

the fall as the corms can be bought, for 








“DD: HILL NURSERY CO? Iicz 
: ’ alists 


, rerareée: Speci ’ s 
on oo om Now Veet: 301 Cedar Street, Dundee, Ill. 
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The Biggest Outdoor Story of the Year 


“Conquering Mt. McKinley” is the tith—Belmore Browne is the author. 
It’s a story of sport and hardship—of dog-driving and snow-shoeing—of 
big game hunting and back-breaking mountain climbing. They reached 
the top of the mountain, too, but that’s only part of the story. The 
It's a FULL 


photographs show Alaskan sport at its best and hardest. 
MAN-SIZE story—and it starts in the February OUTING. 


For 1913 OUTING is the om 


better in its evhper(nes 


outdoor magazine for you—bigger and 
helpfulness and sincereness to all outdoor in- 
than ever before. 


terests 


It’s distinetly your kind of a magazine— 
why not subscribe? 


) 


All news-stands, 25 cents. $3.00 a year; $2.50 in combination with 


other mavazines. Write for terms. 


Local representat ives wanted, 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachting, O-U-FING HANDBOOKS 
141-145 WEST 30TH ST NEW YORK 122 §S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 


‘ 























7 ; ||| Rare i» Serie aoe 
P. Sarti, G. Lucchesi Lilacs .JHeE™ CITY NURSERY co. 
& Co New Haven, Connecticut 
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Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


“You select the color—we'll make 
the ." Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Any length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artistic, dignified. re wool or 
camel's hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 





IMPORTERS OF 


Italian Marbles for Hall and 
Garden, Lines, Fountains, 
Sphinxes, Tables, Benches, 
Pedestals, Columns, Statues, 
Mantel Pieces, Vases, Etc. 


Orders taken on special designs in 
Plastic and Marble Reproductions 











SHOWROOMS 


113 East 34th St,, New York 

















uburn, New York 
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the crocus gains nothing by being left out 
of the ground to waste its vitality. We 
often plant in a “seed pan” because we 
like the effect of a dozen or more plants 
blooming together. A flower pot suf- 
ficiently broad would be unnecessarily 
deep and heavy. The three or four inch 
depth provided by the “seed pan” is all 
sufficient for the slight growing crocus. 

After potting, the soil should be moist- 
ened and set away in a dark, cool place of 
from forty to fifty degrees for about two 
months, until there is a vigorous root 
growth, There is more danger in bring- 
ing them into the light too soon than in 
leaving them in the dark too long, for the 
flowers depend on the strength of the root 
growth. However, if the leaves insist on 
growing in defiance of the darkness and 
coolness, they may as well be brought to 
the light, or they will acquire a spindling 
shape that cannot be corrected later. This 
state of things should be prevented by hav- 
ing their storage place as dark as possible, 
but this brings us to some of the small 
failings of this particular plant. 

Our crocus, so attractive when once 
grown, has had a narrow escape from be- 
ing destroyed by mold. A degree of 
dampness that did no harm to the narcis- 
sus, was almost too much for it. Wetting 
only when it seems to be becoming too 
dry for any growth is the safest remedy 
for this. The crocus is also attractive to 
mice, and to guard against them a mouse- 
proof box should be built with ventilation 
provided for by several holes in each end, 
the holes themselves being covered with 
window screen netting. Crocus plants 
have a fascination for the green aphis, 
which must be fought from the start be- 
fore it increases to great numbers, To- 
bacco in the form of smoke, dust or tea 
will check the pest if used in time. 

Naturally the best flowers must not be 
expected from corms that are imperfect 
or bruised; these invite decay and con- 
taminate the healthy bulbs. The crocus is 
one of the plants that require slow forcing, 
which brings them into flower in mid- 
winter when their bright colors are most 
appreciated. In rearing them some points 
are to be kept in mind that are common to 
all bulbs: water well when coming into 
flower; supply with fresh air, but without 
draught; keep free from dust. Hot, dry 
air, such as would be found in a fire- 
heated room will not agree with them. 
The conditions under which we have 
grown them seem to suit them excellently 
—a light and very sunny room, where the 
temperature stands in the sixties in the 
daytime and lower at night. 

The crocus that has bloomed in the 
house may be dried off gradually in a light 
cellar until the foliage is entirely dead and 
then planted outdoors in early September. 
The lawn is a good place. Lift a sod, set 
out the corms, replace the sod and in the 
spring the leaves will force their way 
through and the foliage die away before it 
can be injured by mowing the lawn. 
Crocuses planted im the garden will give 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Bay State 
Brick and Cement 
Coating 


will protect all concrete or cement 
construction against damage by 
moisture, will retard fire, give your 
building any tint desired, may _ 
used as a tint on brick or wood, 1 
equally advantageous on stucco or 
concrete houses, in mill, bridge or 
sewer construction. Send at once 


for booklet No. 2. 


It was used here 





GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Situated on border of American Lake, Tacoma, Wash. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


I ncorporated 


Paint and Varnish Makers and 
Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Long Island Real Estate 


The March issue of HOUSE & 
GARDEN will contain the ANNUAL 
LONG ISLAND SUPPLEMENT. A 
Special Number and a Special Adver- 
tising Medium for anyone offering 
LONG ISLAND REAL ESTATE 
for sale. 

HOUSE & GARDEN—the Adver- 
tising Medium for the Better Class, 
Higher Priced Property. 


For Rates Address the Manager of the 
REAL ESTATE DEPT,, HOUSE & GARDEN 


Union Square, New York 





The Old-Time Ice- 
Box has no place in 
the Modern Home 








Modern hygiene 

requires that the food 

supply of a family be 

kept in dry, pure, cold air 

and not in the moist, germ- 
laden atmosphere that comes 
from melting ice. Your food 
keeps better, tastes better, looks better, if you have a 


BRUNSWICK Household peiieea bane 


You should enjoy the cleanliness, convenience and sanitation of this economical, easily 
operated appliance. You will have no trouble keeping a constant temperature in 
your refrigerators and making all the pure ice you need for table use. 


Ask for Our Literature 
and see how simple and efficient a Brunswick plant is and how much comfort your 
whole household will get from it. The machine you buy will be designed for your 
home and we guarantee satisfaction. 











Drop a line for our bulletin to-day. 


Brunswick Refrigerating Company 





103 Jersey Avenue 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 





























THE WHY AND! ow fl 
Arctiary Success 


R. D. Anthony, instructor at Correll 
University says : ‘Your book is an excel- 
lent pudlication * * * I] appreciate your 
sending me a copy.” 


This Book tells the results 


of years of experimenting. 
How to plant, cultivate and spray 












Strong — positive in ac- 
tion— pumps easily— 
stands firmly in pail— 
adjustable to any depth 
of pail. Keep a 
Douglas alwavs 
ready for immedi- 
ate action. 


“DOUGLAS: 


SPRAY PUMPS 
Z are adaptable to scores of 
uses in house, barn, garden, 
orchard. This No. 259 (‘‘Aqua- 














fruit and shade trees and vegeta- 
bles to the best advantage. 


It may save you hundreds 
of dollars every year. 


Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
604 Grand Ave. ELMIRA, N. Y. | 
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pult”) is double acting—gives continu- 
ous stream 50 to 60 feet with straight 
i nozzle. 81 years at pump making make 
us authorities on pump problems, 

Free Booklet describes this and sixteen 
other models with prices. Send for it 
now. Ask your dealer; if he has none 
we will supply you, 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 
Pump Makers for 81 years 
200 Wiiliam St.. Middletown, Ct. 
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AN UNINTERESTING 
MAGAZINE 
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irkutek the U nregenerate 

Seattle and Two Neighbors 

In the Shadow of the Matterhorn 
(aire, Old and New 

Madeira, an Istand of Enchantment 


Look for this coveron the newsstands, 
or better still, fill out the attached 
coupon and mail it to us. 
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McBRIDE, NAST & CO. 
31 E. 17th St., N. ¥ 














Vick’s i= Guide 


Larger and better than ever. Several 
splendid new varieties. For 64 years the 
leading authority on Vegetable, Flower 
and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You 
need it before you decide what kinds to 
plant. Send for your copy today. Itis free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
18 Stone Street The Flower City 


Continued from page 148) 
better returns if set in September 

in later, for in the fall they make their 
uds ready for spring weather at that time. 
lf set as late as November the corms will 
end up very little bloom Mulch for 
nter with two or three inches of coarse 
er, and lift and re-set every three or 


fou ears, before they push out of the 
hey require a warm, dry spot 
r favorable erowths. 
he crocus can also be raised in water 
indoors if the choicest bulbs are chosen. 
m that subject we cannot speak from 
experi r 


1 


The following table shows the dates on 
vhich we have potted, and brought the 
crocus to the light \lso the dates of first 
ind last bloom of this attractive flower: 


B r 
tted Cellar First Flow Last Fad 
( 9 YD ) | 8 Feb 
} Feb 
) 1) 4 Tan Mar 
» 2 14 Feb Mar 
+ Feb 12 Teh 
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I\dgings for ¢ — Walks 
tublesome, liable 


Bi edgings are tr li 
to great ‘seaniaaiilae apt to har- 


insects, and suitable merely for 
vd heures and old fashioned geomet- 


rical designs. They are the proper accom- 
paniments of parterres and small flower 
gardens that are laid out with numerous 
narrow gravel walks. The dwarf gen 
tian if planted in double rows in soil that 
uit it sometimes, makes a neat edging. 
Heath also particularly the common 
Lyn Calluma vulgaris) may, when 


y trimmed, produce an excellent 
edging for a heath garden or bed of 
\merican plants. The smaller periwin 
kle, kept in due limits, is useful, as an 
edging under trees, as is the common ivy 

The most valuable requisites in an edg 
diminutiveness, or capa 
bility of being regularly trimmed, quiet 
ness of appearance or harmony with what 
ever is behind it, and permanence. In each 
of these respects grass will, in nearly all 


ing are neatness, 


circumstances, have the advantage. The 
common heath is more expressive and 
characteristic, however, near rocky sur 
laces W. R. GILpert 


- 


Filling the Ice House 

> most small country places ice 1s 

stored in winter for next summer's 
use, and in many instances where the 
tyrannical ice-man is now depended upon, 
a small icehouse might be profitably used 
in his place. Very often the mistake is made 
of waiting for thick ice, in the belief that 
labor is saved thereby. This saving is a 
very doubtful one, however, as it takes 
longer to handle very heavy cakes, and 
the ice is verv seldom as good as the clear 
first freezing, which can be had, usually, 
ight to ten inches thick. A space of about 
a foot should be left between the ice and 
the side walls of the house, to be packed 














firmly with sawdust as the house is filled. 
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Valuable Hints on Planting 


FR When buying any article of com- 
merce, one must depend almost en- 
tirely upon the seller. He must be 
able to inspire confidence, must show that he 
knows his business, and above all prove that 
he is honest. This is even more applicable to 
our line of business than any other. Why take 
any risk? Why not deal direct and at real cost? 
We have been in business 59 years, have 1,200 
acres and 47 greenhouses. Everything in Fruit 
and Ornamental ‘Trees, Evergreens, Roses, 
Shrubs, Vines, 
3ulbs, Flower and 
Garden Seeds. Sat 
isfaction guaran- 
teed. 


Write Today 


Y for our 168-page Cat- 
falog No. 2, or for 
Fruit and Ornamen- 
tal Tree Catalog No. 
1; bo*h free. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 128 Painesville, Ohio (48) 














\.Artistic, Economical 
Wall Coverings 


To combine exquisite effects 
with genuine economy, deco- 
= your walls with the latest 

Wiggin creation 


ART KO-NA 


Easy to apply. Keeps walls from 
crackin Quickly cleaned with damp 
cloth, Sesshines finest wall paper, yet 
costs no more. The wide variety of 
fadeless colors and shades make it 
possible to have each room harmonize 
perfectly with adjoining rooms, 

Art Ko-Na belongs to the famous line 
of Fab-Rik-O-Na wail coverings. Send 
for free copy of Homemakers’ Book of 
tones and colors. 








A Snug Home for 


a Young Couple 


In the Heart of beautiful Flat 
bush. Convenient transportation to 
the business section of New York, 
via the Elevated to Bri oklyn Bridge 
or by surface line to Atlantic Ave. 
Subway Station, thence by tube to 


the financial section—takes from 35 


to 40 minutes. 

A Detached Strictly Modern 
House in splendid order, occupied 
at present by tenant whose lease 
expires May I, 1913.. 9 rooms and 
bath, parquet floors throughout; 
laundry, steam heat, electricity. 
Large piazza. 

Plot 30 by 100 feet. Wide, re- 
stricted street. Exceptionally Easy 
Terms. Apply direct to owner 
Mrs. C. B. Jennings, 326 Bucking- 
ham Road, Flatbush, Brooklyn. 
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Have Spring when you want 
it. Have it NOW! 


All you need is a plot in your garden covered with Sunlight Double Glass 
Sash. Get them NOW ! 


You will be surprised to see what fine, strong plants you 
can grow. Your flowers will be ready to pluck and your 
vegetables to eat six weeks ahead of the season. And how 
much better they are when they are not commonplace— 
when they are your own achievement! 


Sunlights Eliminate the Drudgery Two layers of las 
instead of one with 


After the sash are ordered and received let the gardener  } inch layer of dry 
make the hot-bed. The pit frame is put in and partly filled a a ae el 
with heating material; then the top frame is set on; then >eards 
the soil is shoveled in and made fine and ready; then the 
seed is sown or the plants set in the warm earth; then the 


sash are laid on the top frame and practically all is done. 


No covering or uncovering of beds 


With Sunlight Double Glass Sash you never have to use mats or 
boards for covering even in zero weather. The double layer of glass 
protects the plants—prevents their being injured by frost, snow and ice. 


Reward in Pleasure and Profit 



















You can have a truck garden in your back yard that will keep you 
supplied with fresh vegetables and will give you infinite pleasure 








You can have violets 
and lettuce all Winter 
cauhflower for early 
Spring; tomato plants 
to set out as soon as 
it is warm 
































Lettuce, radishes, onions, greens and the like will grow right off to 
' maturity in the bed and in their order cabbage, cauliflower, beets, 
tomato, pepper, cucumber, melon and sweet potato plants (and many Get These Two Books 
others in each class) will grow, ready to go into the field as soon as the One is our free catalog; the other is a 
season outside permits. Whether for pleasure or profit you will be book on hot-beds and cold-frames by 
rewarded with ten times the returns that come to those who have no m ’ Re 
glass and wait on the weather, For full information address Professor Massey. It is authoritative, 
; li bl Gl tells how to make and care for the hot 
S h D S h C beds, what and when to plant. 4c. in 
All you have to do with Sunlight Sash is to tilt them up on warm un 1g t ou e ass as 0. Te Profe Masse 
: : : - ps stamps will bring Professor Massey s 
days Mats and boards are unknown to Sunlight Sash users 985 E. Broadway Louisville, Ky. book in addition to the catalog, 
J 

















Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. 


Highest Grade Seeds BOSTON 


| It is our aim to grow and have 
; grown for us only the very best 
and Highest Grade Seed—both 
flower and vegetable—that ex- 
perienced growers can produce. 


Franklin Park Lawn Seed 


The original formula that has 
made our Boston Parks famous. 
It is made up of all recleaned seeds 
of known vitality, is quick to ger- 


minate, is free from weed seeds, it Buy Moons’ Sh ub 
Starts at once. 


"Tse solve the problem of bare house foundations 
and ugly veranda corners. No s the ‘to send 
Our 1913 Seed Catalogue Free in your order. fe eee or 
Contains a most complete list, fully illustrated, of Vegetable and Not only do Moons’ Shrubs and Trees solve this prob 


: Soe ts slay F lem, but almost any other landscape problem that may 
Flower Seeds—the latest introductions. arise, whether it be that of planting an entirely new lawn, 



































sa , . . or some new feature in an old one, such as a shrubbery 

* The largest collection in America. We border, hedge, windbreak, or additional shade trees. 
a las issue a special Dahlia and Gladiolus Cata- ace cee . i _~ _— eae ae ge for 
; ; i 3 very ace an urpose, describes these and shows 
logue, mailed free on application numerous illustrations of results produced with Moons’ 

~ : . c STOCK, i ~¢ j rj be gladly alle Oo BST. 

ialieliaies Our Seed Catalogue mailed free. tock. A copy will . gladly mailed upon request 
— ‘ Our Dahlia Catalogue mailed free. The William H. Moon Co. 








Fottler, Fiske, Rawson Co. rimsaetinbata tect ea oe toate te 


Faneuil Hall Square, BOSTON * . 7 & = & . = 
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FRENCH & SONS 
» PLAYER PIANOS 


Art Products of high quality and exceeding good value 





irigee t tr 1 hand-played pirat 
1 } ‘ litt 
i iver pian t> pu ne rwatfa a ilt 
er under the K¢ if the levices ror 
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' 
i \ piaye | 
up Other desirabl 
) } Susta i il De 
] seit eanineg Ly Vice 
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JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO., New Castle, Ind. 


‘The House of French, established in the Piano Business since 1875”’ 














Beautiful Lawns 


Lawnea that are distinctive: that 
late and all of the time that they 
lawt if we yp te hpement 


Ewete Mm Or: bwe l=} els 


how early and 
are d ferent; 
i rich green, velvety 


uch lawns are made with 


KA LAKA 


hrenbcener-onne ) nee SEED 


eeda of choice 


arpet t « 18 
“" 3 natural fertilizer. 
kept rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand Sheep Manure 


Dried and Pulverized 









lawn grasses 
, epared natural fertil 
d quick ong germination 


Kalaka in 5 Ih. boxes 5 08 68 euneet se prepaid East 
or $1.25 Weet of Omaha special prices for quantities 
f &) Ibe. and over Order today 


Free Booklet | 


roaker, 


THE KALAKA CO., 


aD ~~ One Barrel Equals = 
By Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure 






== let—sent for your name on a pos 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
25 Union Stock Yards 
Wuard Brand is sold by Seedsmen and Garden Supply Houses 


“How to Make a Lawn,” 
valuable to every lawn 
m your dealer, 


1102 W. 35th Street, Chicago 


ent free if you ment 








Beautiful Lawns 


With their wonderful colors and delicious perfumes: 
their !uscious berries and tender greens depend upon 
The best soil will fail unless it is 


for 200 Ib. barrel prepaid east of Omaha. 
Special quantity prices and Free o> 


Chicago 


























READY 


European — ine, Specimens S - N ASC 
The Elm City Nursery Co, é ature everlasting 


Beach The Eim City Nursery Co. he asmlte cal the Osea beet Gala’ host 











ROOFING 
waterproofer Writs 














Plant White Pine 


Look at this Picture! 















White We have OTERY 
Pine 25,000,000 

planted healthy DEAUTIFUL Plants de- 
8 vears forest trees serve Beautiful Pots 

"7 White DAe Galloway Ags 
lumber ute combine Strength & Dur- 

alone Pine, bilit ye with an uate anak 
; J P Hes thatwilla arm 

worth Red Pine b Your Garden & Home 
200.00 ; ; Norway lasonable Cost. 

an acre be Pine Planted 28 Years Spruce. ts}Boxes,.Vases,Sun- 


Benches and other 


from ive pieces are 
Prices very 


A postal card will do 


hardy and free 
grown from selected seed 


Write today. 


Our stock is vigorous, 


disease ; 


reasonable 


Keene Forestry Association 
Keene, N. H. 





mn our Catalo logue 





3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 
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The Vital Functions of Light in the 


Home 
(Continued from page 96) 
direction of the side walls, with much less 
light thrown upward, and downward, the 
enclosing ball of opal would cut off by ab 
sorption some of the side wall light, but 
would increase by diffusion the light in the 
upper and lower portions of the room. 

In the diagram shown the heavy hori 
zontal line passes through the center of a 
light which distributes its light 
without any enclosing globe shown by 
the outline. In other words, it distributes 
the greatest light at an angle of forty-five 
degrees below the horizontal, with scarce 
ly any light directly beneath the lamp. 

(utline Il shows how the Gutribation of 
light was changed by placing a cylinder of 
ground glass over the source—there being 
a slight loss by absorption of the glass, 
but practically no change in distribution. 

Outline III tells a different story, how 
ever, for above the horizontal a great 
amount of light is thrown, simply by plac 
ing a cylinder of opal glass over the 
source. It will be noted that the increase 
above the horizontal is accompanied by a 
slight decrease below, but the object of the 
test was to prove that distribution of light 
can actually be changed by enclosing opal 
globes, and that, moreover, without dis 
tortive spot light effects. The thing to re 
member is that these observations apply 
only to enclosing globes, and that the light 
will be distributed about enclosing opal 
globes in a form similar to their shape. 

Upon page 95 is an example of an 
interior marred by the use of ground glass 
globes. Cover the upper portion of the 
picture by placing the first finger trans- 
versely on the page, hiding the lights, and 
note how pleasing the effect is. The pres- 
ence of glaring light sources in the visual 
field is not only a distracting factor, but a 
perpetual menace to eves and _ nerves. 
With the wonderful economy of modern 
illuminants there is no longer need to sac 
rifice artistic effect, appearance and eve 
comfort, all for an extreme and fanatical 
re-distribution of light. Place your illumi 
nants in attractive globes of the densest 
opal, and rest assured that there will be 
ample light emitted for all useful pur 
poses. The pleasure to be derived from 


source, 


artificial light sources which can be re 
varded fixedly without annovance, which 
are a part of their environment and de 


light the eye, is wonderful. 

Very often light 
structed that opal glassware can only ac 
complish the elimination of 
harsh white light. The 
example, and one 
particularly 
fixtures 


fixtures are so con 


glare and 
is such an 
Which is very common, 
where the appropriation for 
is limited. The difficulty in this 
is with the fixture arms, which are 
incorrectly placed at an angle. The po 
sition of the illuminants is such that if 
their tips are exposed by globes having an 
as illustrated, the effect is very 
(Continued on page 154) 


above 


Case 


opening 
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KUDA SPINUSISSIMA 
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Rosa Spinosissima 











E have again succeeded in getting a stock of this rare 
W and exquisitely lovely hardy single white Rose, With 
the exception of the marvelous Cherokee Rose of the 

South, it is the most beautiful single rose in the world. The 
plant is compact and bushy, growing four to five feet high, and 
in June it is covered with large yellowish-white flowers of in 
describable beauty. It should be planted in groups, and like 
the Rosa Rugosa, it can be used in the shrubbery. 


Coming 
from Siberia, it is absolutely hardy. Limited stock 


Extra strong plants 50 cents, $5.00 per dozen 
Good plants 30 cents, $3.00 per dozen 


We have the largest, finest and most comprehensive stock of 
Hardy Plants in America, including three hundred varieties of 
the choicest Peonies, the largest collection of Japanese Iris in 
the world, and an unsurpassed collection of named Vhloxes. 
Our illustrated catalogue, describing these and hundreds of 
other Hardy Plants, 
Shrubs will be sent on request. 


Trees, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 





“A PLEA FOR HARDY PLANTS,” by J. Wilkinson Elliott, contains much 
information about Hardy Gardens, with plans for their arrangement. We have 
made arrangments with the publishers of this book to furnish it to customers 
at a very low price. Particulars on request. 











ELLIOTT NURSERY 
339 Fourth Avenue PITTSBURGH, PA. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery & Greenhouse Products 


SPRING PLANTING 


Our products are of a higher grade than ever this season, placing 
us in a better position to fill orders with a class of material that will 
give satisfaction to all our patrons. Our Nursery consists of 300 
acres of highly cultivated land and a large area covered with Green- 
houses and Storehouses in which we are growing Nursery and Green 





house Products for every place and purpose. 


ROSES.—We have several hun- 
dred thousand Rose Plants that 
will bloom this year. Order now 
from our Illustrated General Cat- 
alogue for spring delivery. 


HARDY OLD-FASHIONED 
PLANTS.—We grow thousands 
of rare, new and old-fashioned 
kinds, including Peonias and Iris, 
in a large variety. Special prices 
on quantities. 

EVERGREENS, 
AND PINES.— Many acres of 
our Nursery are planted with 
handsome specimens. 


CONIFERS 


BOXWOOD.—F\« ody loves the 
aroma f old-fashioned Boxwood We 
grow thousands of plants in many shapes 


and sizes 
STRAWBERRIES, Potted and [ield- 


(srown in a he 1ding varieties, 


ORNAMENTAL SHADE 
TREES AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS.—We grow many thou 
sands of Ornamental Shade Trees 
and Shrubs, in all varieties and sizes. 

TRAINED, DWARF AND 
ORDINARY FRUIT TREES 
AND SMALL FRUITS. We 
grow these for all kinds of fruit 
gardens and orchards. 

OUR NEW GIANT-FLOW- 
ERING MARSHMALLOW. 
Everybody should be interested 
in this hardy old-fashioned flower. 
Blooms from July until the latter 
part of September. 

BAYTREES, PALMS and other Dec- 
os et ts ed ( or a rvatories, Interior 

PLANT TUBS, WINDOW BOXES and 
ENGLISH GARDEN FURNITURE. W<« 


anufacture all shapes and sizes. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATALOGUE NO. 40 describes our products; is 


comprehensive, interesting, instructive and 


mailed upon request 


THE PROPER WAY TO BUY is to ste 


give our time and attention to all intending 


helpful to 


purchasers 


ntending purchasers, Will be 


the material growing We shall gladly 
visiting our Nursery, and invite 


everybody interested in improving their grounds to visit us 
WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS EVERYWHERE WITH 
OUR “WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS.” 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW JERSEY 
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.. The 360 Best Roses 


«, Best for 
. Varieties 


by our 


for America 


color, form, bloom, fra- 


grance, growth, sturdiness, hardiness. 


personally selected in 


France, England, Ireland and America 


president—sole American 


judge at the International Rose Ex- 
hibition, Paris, 1911—and by our 
vice-president, America’s premier 





Climbing rose propagator. Collections to suit 
American . + 
Beauty each climate. Every bush guaran- 


‘ 


teed to grow and bloom. 


” Conard & Jones Roses 


Write for FREE Rose Book 


Here is undisputed rose authority. Lists and 
describes the 360 Best Roses for America; 
shows Il in natural colors; 85 photographed. 
Allown-root bushes, extralarge and vigorous, 
Also contains full data on selecting, planting, 
pruning and cultivating, a complete Rose 
Lover's Calendar, and FREE DELIVERY 
OFFER on orders of $5.00 and over. 
Write for your free copy TO-DAY. 


» SPECIAL OFFER 
BEF”: | Our BEST DOZEN roses; no 


two alike; all colors; strong, 

healthy bushes—all 12 in 1- 
4 : year size, $1; 2-year size, $3; 
; Star size, $6. arge sizes 
guaranteed to bloom this 
season. We prepay express- 
age on orders of $5 or more 
anywhere in U.S. or Canada. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO., - 
Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Specialists— 
50 years’ experience 





l'Hay, near Paris. Visited by our president 
while sole American judge at the Inter- 
national Rose Exhibition, Paris, 1911. 


' 
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YOU TREAT ME) 


MORE FPRUITT—-PINER VEGETABLES 
BEAUTIFUL VELVETY LAWNS 
LUXURIANT FPLOWER GARDENS 


can . 


rH B haem ake & LAND FOOD CO 
N n Lane Baltimore Ma 








A” ihe Stephenson System of 
Undergrou d Refuse Disposal 








Qe Underground 
Garbage and Refuse Rowen 


cu ILPHENSON, Mir 


29 barrar St Lyon, Viase 














SSS 


Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Beal of Cornell Usi 
versity 


Gardeners who usderstand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions 

\ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would bave the pleas 
antest homes 





250 wage Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 




















Norway 
Spruce 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 


New Haven, Connecticut 














OWNERS AND BUILDERS 
OF CEMENT HOUSES 


Write for interesting free book telling how cement 
buildings can be successfully painted and water-proofed 
ut aliaht coast 

It contains color plates showing how CHI-NAMEI 
CEMENTONE will improve the a openrene e of new cement 
buildings, and make the exterior of old buildings look new 


THE OHIO VARNISH CO., 8602 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, O 








wonoen BL £ C K B ER R Y STAR PERFORMER 
bb { a “4 or +} ; — a 
1 > H ; ‘ : 
I ky " es 
I rl Ca far 
" grapes 

I $ ‘B ne 
Gray Gooseberries 
(sa Roots, hardy Perennial 
P ts s, Vines, Evergreen 
und le Trees, Roses, Hedg 


Illustrated descriptive 


atalogue replete with cultural in- 














structions. FREE a4 EVERYBODY. 
‘ S7S acre quality 
‘ PRICES LOW. 
Box 162 
J. 4 LOVETT, tittle te Sliver. m N.J. 
my wn selection for 
Cat he gue on request. 


W. H. HARVEY, Dahlia Expert 


229 Old Frederick Rd. Baltimore, Md. 
| A Peautiful Illustrated Booklet, 
UN “WHERE SUN DIALS ARE 
MADE," sent upon 
DIA LS Estimates furnished. 
Any Latitude Ask for Bookiat No. 4 


| E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 














request. 








SHEEP'S HEAD BRAND PULVERIZED SHEEP MANURE. 


Pure and Unadulterated. 


sv a 
ss Free from all foreign seeds Best 
Fertilizer for Lawns Golf Courses 
lowe ind Vegetable Gardens. $4.00 for 
~” | freight paid east of the 
Mi i Rive Write for instructive 
booklet Fertile Fact and quantity 





Natural Guano Company 
Dept. 19, o 


Aurora, Illinois 





PLANTS & SHRUBS 


Before selecting anything in the line of 
trees, plants and shrubbery, you should visit 
our Nursery or write for illustrated cata- 
logue on Nursery Stock which we send free. 


Julius Roehrs Co., Exotic Nurseries, Rutheriord, N. J. 











EES- |e) adele 
R Freight PAID 
Our new catalogue — ew " pagoney 


ecents orie = Au ders guarante edt 
' you meoury 


one thar 


This catalogue will sav 
Don't buy your plants till you've reac 
RICH LAND NURSERIES, Bor 236 Rochester , nN. ¥. 


Rochester is the tree center of the we ortd. 








MODERN GLADIOLUS 


| am again offering to my old friends and new customers 
@ finest k f giad s bulbs to be had the kind that 
m ' here wYered and surprise nd delight 

Not " ‘ fT Hybrids, but all other sorts 


t " ‘ «t t } ne the o vw named sort and 


ng size 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, 


“pot un 
INDEPENDENCE, 1OWA 





IMPORTED CACTUS and 
DECORATIVE DAHLIAS 


At Reasonable Prices 


\ x) varieties tf the est t ‘ 
nd in | S. A 
Dahl urs re popula than ever 
betore r the new varicts are more 
bea tul 
Send for my catalog 
MRS. H. A. TATE 
OLD FORT - - N. C. 














Convenient — Sanitary 
With our Extension Stem 
No stooping to turn heat on or off 
Our patent wood wheel with 
door-knob finish is made to 
match the trim of room — no 
plates or screws to catch dust 
or burn the hands when turning. 


Can be installed without aid 
of a mechanic. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
J. O’MEARA, Inc. 
103 Walker St., N. Y. 
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glaring, similar to that of ground glass 
a pendant position. 

by bending the arms as shown very 
clearly in the drawing which appears at 
the bottom of page 96, and using an en- 
closing opal globe, reading conditions 
would be greatly improved and more light 
directed below the horizontal. Of course 
amber film should be used for color modi- 
fication, and the design of the globe should 
be selected to harmonize with the motif of 
interior decoration. 

The glassware shown on the modified 
fixture is of the semi-enclosing type, and 
should never be used in the home, since 
it suggests by its ribbed effect the pris- 
matic type of glassware so devoid of 
beauty and so commonplace through its 
commercial application. 

[In some instances where period expres- 
sion suggests the use of cut glass in prism 
form, as illustrated, it is desirable to al 
low direct rays of light to impinge upon 
the inner facets of the prisms to obtain life 
and sparkle. Such fixtures are always 
marred, however, by the characteristic 
white light effect of modern illuminants. 
\mber film in cylindrical form will give 


vlobes in 


the desired color modification, without 
distracting from the brilliancy of the 
prismatic effect which can then be ob 


served without eve-strain. 

Several glassmakers offer prisms made 
from iridescent opalescent glass, which are 
most attractive. Wherever fixture finishes 
obtain in mellow gold tones, do not forget 
that a white light makes them harsh and 
garish, while amber deepens the color 
value and adds tone, expression and en- 
semble. 

In all cases where delicately etched and 
colored glassware is involved, particularly 
on side wall fixtures, the brightness of the 
source must be greatly subdued to avoid 
obliteration of ornament. The decorative 
value of the side wall lamp lies in its ex- 
pression and symbolism. Modulation of 
quality of light is imperative, nothing be 
ing more incongruous or inartistic than a 
violent splotch of light against the wall di- 
rectly behind the lamp. A soft and sub- 
dued tone may be effected by placing ab 
sorbing screens of etched mica, superim- 
posed, until the most agreeable density in 
wall tone is attained, contributing to that 
essential feature of decoration-shadow. 
The significance of the side wall as a de- 
sirable location for an art lamp lies in the 
opportunity which it affords to express 
character in lighting, and to reconcile light 
and decoration in an appreciation of the 
beautiful. 


A Correction 


N page 14 of the January number of 

House & GarpEN the house attrib- 
uted to Charles Platt as architect should 
have appeared as the work of Aldridge 
and Delano, architects. The house in 
question is the home of Mrs. C. B. Alex- 
ander, of Bernardsville. 


a 
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Motor Fashions 
Smartest novelties 
guests, car 


January 1 
for owner, 
and driver 


White and Southern 
Fashions January 15 


Ihe trend of coming styles as seen 
in the Southland 


Smart Fashions For 
Limited Incomes February 1 


First aid to the fashionable woman 
of not unlimited means 


Forecast of Spring 


Fashions February 15 
The earliest authentic news of 
the Spring mode 

Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for one’s whole 


Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Spring Dress Materials 


and Trimmings March 15 
How the Spring models shall be 
developed. 

Spring Millinery April 1 


The newest models in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures 


Spring Fashions April 15 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists, lingerie and accessories 
Bride’s May 1 
Late Spring fashions and special 
bridal interests. 
Summer Homes May 15 
A journey ‘‘thro’ pleasures andpal- 
aces’’ in Newport and elsewhere 
Summer Fashions June 1 


The final showing of the Summer 
modes that will be 


European and Travel June 15 
Where to go, how to go, what to 
wear and how to wear it 

Hot Weather 

Outing Fashions July 1 
The correct wardrobe and equips 
ment for all outdoor sports. 

Vacation July 15 
Phe perennial interests of Summer 
described and pictured 

Outdoor Life August 1 
Ihe beau monde at play in New 
port, Bar Harbor and the Berk 
shires 

Children’s Fashions August 15 
Outfits for the infant and the 
schuol boy or girl 

Autumn Millinery September 1 
A guide to the season’s best ex- 
pressions in hats and bonnets. 


Forecast of 

Autumn Fashions September 15 
rhe first accurate forecast of the 
fashions for Autumn. 

Autumn Patterns October 1 
A grown-up picture book, featur- 
ing Vogue’s patterns for Falland 
Winter 

Autumn Shopping October 15 
A tour through the best shops of 
two continents. 


Winter Fashions November 1 


Vogue’s dress rehearsal of the 
Winter mode. 

Dramatic and Vanity November 15 
The fine arts that make fair women 


fairer. 

Christmas Gifts December 1 
Vogue’s solution of the Christmas 
Shopping problem. 

Christmas December 15 


Midwinter fashions, festivities and 
frivolities. 
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$4 Invested in Vogue 


(*a tiny fraction of your 
loss on one ill-chosen gown) 


May Save You $400 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
one! Hats, furs, boots, gloves that just miss being exactly 
what you want — these are the clothes that cost more than 
you can afford ! 


By investing $4.00 in Vogue, you secure INSURANCE 
against wasting this way a single penny of your clothes 
expenditure in the year 1913. 


Vogue’s value is at its greatest now that the time is at 
hand for planning new clothes, The next four numbers 
form a complete guide to a Spring wardrobe of distinc- 
tion, individuality and correctness—a guide that not 
only furnishes valuable ideas, but saves costly failures. 


The demand for these Spring Fashion numbers always 
clears the newsstands in a few days. Even though you are 
getting Vogue regularly from your newsdealer, it will pay 
you to reserve in advance these special Spring numbers. 


In fact this is the easiest way for you to prove that Vogue 
will pay for itself—ten, twenty, even a hundred times over. 


Join today the most smartly dressed women in America, 
the women who use Vogue. A whole year of Vogue 
costs $4.00—an insignificant part of your waste on a badly 
selected hat or gown. But you don’t even have to subscribe. 


Alongside is a column of “Vogue for the Coming Year.” 
Just check with a pencil the numbers that interest you most, 
hand the list to your newsdealer. He will be glad to see 
that you get them as soon as they are out. 


Tear Along This Line 
Mr. Newsdealer: 


TRY IT FOR YOURSELF 


Before ordering, even for a short 
period, you may prefer first to 
make Vogue prove that it will more 
than pay itself, Try two or three 
numbers. Here is the coupon. 
Check in numbers you want, Tear 
out, Hand it to your newsdealer. 


in ** Vogue for the Coming Year.” 


SMART FASHIONS. 


SPRING PATTERNS 
DRESS MAT. AND TRIMMING 


OUOU 


Name and Address 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anv GARDEN. 


Please reserve for me the Special Early Spring 
Fashion numbers of Vogue checked below. 
Also such additional numbers as I have checked 


Feb. Ist 
FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS Feb. 15th 


. March Ist 
March 15th 
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t rvat in idst a flood of su e and Being a and free from heavy 
| irly unded bv chee loon framework, it is particularly adapta 
leovnme who cannot | use ' for conservatory treatments. 
; ‘teal hreakfs Sete fe It may cost a bit more than other 
4 constructions—but it’s worth it. In 
’ ela Sinaia , mparing it with other constructions 
< ; peat you will readily recognize the worth 
A MiCal ( 1 ‘or 
f the difference. 

Our catalog both explains and 
the U-ba ws why the U-Bar is the ideal 
other nstt uct nstruction for either greenhouses 

like it conservatories, Send for it 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 1 MADISON AVE. NY. 
\\ CANADIAN OFFICE-10 PHILLIPS PLACE MONTREAL y) 




















SYRAC USE CHINA 


eT 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY, 


4 


SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


FLOOR VARNISH 
LA AS I 
PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 





The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
will send, on request, their new catalog, which describes the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS ‘fexs* 


and other photographic lenses. This catalog is an en- 
eyclopedia of photography. 








r money 


Al LEN & co. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down the 
Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 





A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
Who Writes. 


ase mention H 


sp GARDEN 





DREERS 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF. 


ws  DAHLIAS es 


describing nearlys500 of the very 
> -— 


choicest sorts of all types, 


illustrated. 

ON REQUEST 

HENRY A. DRE 
PHIL 


béautifully 


OPTES FREI 
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Beauty and Economy 
if Tapestry Brick House is the most beau- 


tiful and distinctive that can be built. 

Do you realize its low cost and economy? It 
is really cheaper than wood. 

“Tapestry”? Brick never needs painting, is 
cooler in summer, warmer in winter, saves 
25% of your heating bills, is safer from fire, 
saves on insurance and makes your entire 
property more salable. 

Learn the facts. Send for these books, specify which 
The Cost of a House. A comparison in figures between 


brick, wood, cement and hollow-block construction. Free. 
“Tapestry” Brickwork. Describing brick architecture of 
all ages, with new illustrations in seven colors. This book 
is constantly used for reference by leading architects. Free. 
“Tapestry” Brick Fireplaces. Shows many new designs in 
the most economical and beautiful fireplace material in 
the world. Prices from $15.00 up. Free. 


A House of Brick for $10,000. 41 house designs. 25¢c. 
A House of Brick of Moderate Cost. 71 designs. Soc. 
One Hundred Bungalows. soc. 


All these designs are from leading architects’ offices, and 
include prize designs from nation-wide competitions. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
1855“Arena Building New York 


Trade Mark Regd. in U. S. Pat. Off. and Canada 


The’most artistic and permanent 
building material in the world 


[f it isn’t FISKE’S 
it isn’t “Tapestry” 
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Pennsylvania Station, New York, from which trains run to Long Island Points. 


Long Island Offers a Wealth of 
Opportunities for the Homeseeker 


WM 
STORET AREER EES 


th 








OU can’t “talk suburban homes” without mentioning Long Island. It is the HOMELAND on the tongue of 
Y everyone who loves all that the name HOME implies. When you go to Long Island you’re not a pioneer— 
thousands of homeseekers have blazed the trail; have settled there in congenial communities, established 

= schools and churches, organized clubs for men and women; beautified the surroundings, caused stores of every 
2 description to be built. You’re not going to a land of promise, isolated from the world’s greatest amusement and 
"| business center. The transit facilities, like the improvements in each town, are there now. No one, seeing, denies 
= the wonderful superiority of Long Island over all other suburban districts in climatic conditions, due to salt-water 


surroundings, the healthfulness resulting, its unique and endless variety of sports or recreations, its perfect roads, and 
physical advantages. 














“ 


The Long Island Railroad has spent millions of dollars to facilitate traveling, installing electric service, modern 
station buildings, and tunneling under the East river to the center of Manhattan, to the colossal $100,000,000 
Pennsylvania Station, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street. 


Unlike other suburban sections that offer but one “lay of the land” for homeszekers to choose from, Long 
Island offers many, embodying hills, valleys, plains, farmland and the shores of beautiful bays, lakes, Sound and 
the mighty and majestic Atlantic Ocean. Think of it! Any condition and setting for a suburban home less 
than an hour away from the greatest city in the world. There is nothing like it, nothing to compare with the 
advantages offered homeseekers to locate on Long Island. Go there NOW to live. Have an early choice of its 
beauties, its investments, its opportunities for health, pleasure and profit; for the summer or for the year around 


A book has been written, profusely illustrated, showing this wonderful diversity of hills and 
plains, lakes, meadows, the wealth of water privileges (like nothing else in the world), its 
summer resorts and ite wonderful climate. The book is for you. Do not turn aside from 
Long Island until you have written to the General Passenger Agent, Long Island Railroad, 
Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, New York, enclosing ten cents postage for your copy. 
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What Long Island Offers the Home Seeker 


By A. W. DEAN 


EN years ago Long 

Island was little 
known outside Brooklyn, 
even to New Yorkers. It 
was considered inaccessi- 
ble and regarded as a mix- 
ture of waste land and 
flimsy summer cottages. 
To-day the Long Island 
service is extended to the 


when it is considered that 
its population equals that 
of New Jersey, and is 
over double that of Con 
necticut. Yet all this 
great section has been so 
closely connected by a net- 
work of railroads that 
practically two-thirds of 
its extent is within eas) 
remotest ends of this one The beach at Long Beach offers wonderful opportunities for surf bathing and a commuting distance of 
hundred and thirty mile climate pleasing the year round the city. Along the roll- 
strip of land. It has add- ing hills of the north, 
ed electrified roads, so that distances beyond thirty miles from with the beautiful harbors, home sections of all sorts are in touch 
the city are brought within commuting accessibility available for with the city. The farms in the center of the Island are able to 
almost everyone. As a vital factor in the life of our largest city, bring in their products as quickly as if they were on the immediate 
Long Island is of great import. From the census of 1900 to our borders of the metropolis. The anomaly of a seaside home in 
last one the population of the five boroughs of New York City has connection with the city is changed here. For there are man) 
increased thirty-nine : 
per cent, or over a 
million and a third, a 
greater percentage in- 
crease than ever oc- 
curred before. Man- 





dwellers at the ocean 
= ip edge who are as close 
to the heart of New 
a i UIDs York City as though 
72) \: they lived in uptown 









/ > > 78 Manhattan. 
hattan is greatly con- etn r . - tLe As the Long Island 
gested, and has but a | i ~ \l Le j road is about to open 
ry mited “ahaa apeeved pm eae ~~ a new electrified 
for extension. In the Pan ae branch of its service 
days of Malthus, wise sUrroLK to Port Washington, 
heads would be dubi- ) 





it seems fitting that 
some of the manifold 
opportunities of this 
section be spoken of, 
and that the great as- 
sistance to metropol- 
itan congestion might 
here be shown. No- 


ously shaken when 
the future of the city 
was considered. But 
the rediscovery of 
Long Island has made 
it a factor in not only 
increasing the possi- 










NEW York 


~~ 


‘ Bay . 





pone hs : e a : & ticing the map on this 
mes, Dut also d- 7 re, | i 
, fs age, it will be seen 
ing to the daily sup- N hed 

5 Bs 7 that electric roads run 


plies of food stuffs. 






















* a scEAN FIRST ELECTRIFICATION PROJECTED oooccsosooe from the Pennsylva- 
J he Island is unique Ree — Fo ect nia Terminal to Port 
in the number and di- et eae rh Washington, to Mine- 
versity of its oppor- This map of the Long Island Railroad shows how the system has been extended and its ola, to Long Beach, 
tunities. Its impor- efficiency increased by electrification. The projected roads that will open up all this and to Far Rockaway. 
tance may be judged territory within the near future are indicated in the key Later the work that 





* we! 7 : oS , 


Laurelton shows well-shaded streets and pleasing lawns that are without At Wampage Shores near Port Washington there are interesting drive- 


the appearance of bare newness ways and pleasing buildings of a good type 
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THE McKNI¢ LTY CO. 





evidence 
and healthful growth, the McKnight 


pany desu [ ent to its friends and prospective 

1 i ( tat ncerning the Estates of Great Neck, a 
efully re ted elect and congenial neighborhood in a self- 
t 1) Tit mm Pennsylvania terminal, 16 miles 
w 20 minute 1 « y golf club (with a loo-acre 

f isa cial center: half a mile of watertront, with a 


no 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ESTATES OF GREAT 





PROSPERITY SIGNIFIES EFFICI 


s of efficient service is 


assessment winding 


Tel. 3620 Madison Sq. 


macadamized drives; beautiful old trees; 
and yet very reasonable in price. 

Here is the atmosphere and charm of your Old Family Home, 
with the advantage of being able to indulge in your favorite sports 
by merely putting on your hat and walking out of the house. 
ideal place for the children, who eventually would commend your 
foresight in purchasing a home in such an environment. 

Write for our descriptive magazine telling about the wonderful 
development of Long Island. 


NECK 


ENCY 


a diversity of architecture 


An 


347 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








FOR SALE OR REN' 


| Orange County, N. Y. 


( miles from Monroe station 

Xt Attractively furnished 

i\\ Gentleman's Country Home 

i “ 8 acre beautifully w | 

i bhi clevat rn magnificent view 

}} Hou cont 8 rooms, large liv 

ing 1 v massive fireplace, 

exten ve verandas; stable, garage 

)) Price furnished) $11,000 

i WILLIAM A. LAMBERT, Owner 
; 99 Nassau Street, New York 
\\ _ 














HIGH-CLASS WATER FRONT 


North Shore, Long Island, within commuting zone, 90 


acres, picturesque, rolling land, % under cultivation, 
balance fine woodland. 5) feet elevation, 1,000 feet of 
white sandy beach, unobstructed views of Bay and 
Sound. Excellent estate property. Will divide. Price 


$800 per acre. For further particulars apply to 
THEODORE S. HALL, No. 3 Park Row, New York 
Specialist in Long Island water fronts, 
farms, acreage and country homes. 

















Satisfaction 








Complete Country Home 


ind stable or 


with chickens, cow barn 


Great Nec 


section 


k's 


et exclusive Two acres ot 


ground, with warden and tennis court 
Hiouse stucco adapted to year round 
residence Five master’s bedrooms, 2 
baths, and quarters tor 3 servants 
with bath Large rooms on ground 
floor. Southern exposure and attract 


ive location Price $25,000 Best 
value in GREAT NECK to-day. 
Come and see it and judge for your- 
self. Also other desirable properties 
at Great Neck for sale and to rent 


John Robertson Hoyt 
516 5th Avenue New York City 














“FIELDSTON” 


Riverdale-on-Hudson 

Provides the opportunity to pur- 
chase residential plots or houses amid 
agreeable surroundings, with all im- 
provements supplied. 
+ COUNTRY HOMES IN NEW YORK CITY 

Reached in 35 minutes from 42d 
Street, by automobile, by subway to 
Van Cortlandt, or by New York Cen- 
tral trains, both divisions. 

Booklet B and circular on application. 
DELAFIELD ESTAT ° 
27 CEDAR Ast nin 

Telephone John New York City 


S leedeed 


=“) ¢ 





A home that combines 
the advantages of delight- 
ful country surroundings, 

accessibility to the water and 
a pleasant social environment, 
leaves little more to ask for. 


Grenwolde 


Great Neck, Long Island 


includes all these advantages in an exclusive 
residential colony with every modern conven 
ience near New York, 

Its location on the waterfront anpeals espe- 
cially to the yachtsman who will find safe 
anchorage to accommodate any pleasure craft 
and the whole of Long Island Sound in which 
to cruise and race. he casino with spacious 
living room, dining hall, bathing apartments, 
wide verandas, etc., reserved exclusively for 
residents of the colony will be the natural cen- 
ter of all social activities. 

The plots are generous in size, unique in 
shape and outlook and lend themselves readily 
to individual treatment in landscaping and archi- 
tecture. 

It is essential that purchasers be creditably 
known to owners. You would enjoy arun out to 
GRENWOLDE. Full directions, road maps and 
detailed information sent you for the asking. 


PAUL V. SHIELDS 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone, 1926 Madison Square 
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The home of Mr. Carleton Macy at Hewlett, Long Island, a section 


that has become noted for the good architecture of its homes 


has already been started will open up the 
branch to Oyster Bay, then the branch 
from Lynbrook to Babvlon, and finally 
that from Floral Park to Northport. So 
that all this section will be within an hour 
of the heart of New York. Let us note 
the characteristics of sections in order to 
show that this great district renders avail- 
able a country home to the city man of all 
degrees of cost and kind, from the great 
estate tothe suburb proper, and from the 
residential section to broad 

Chere 


farm land. 
within the 
metropolitan district suburban in charac- 
ter. Flushing is on the north shore on 
the Sound, a district of well-shaded 
streets. It was once an old, Dutch vil- 
lage, and has the look of a settled commu- 
nity. On another branch the electric trains 


are various places 


of the railroad reach Forest Hills, Kew, 
Richmond Hill, Jamaica, and farthest out, 
Garden City, which, 


eighteen miles away. 


however, is only 
\fter what appears 
hardly any time at all, the train from New 
York comes from the tunnel and stops at 
l‘orest Hills, where under the direction 
of the Sage Foundation a model settle 
nent is being erected. 





The home of John R. Hoyt in the Great Neck district of easy approach 
on the newly electrified line 


The best precedents of European rural 
architecture have been followed, and the latest advances in build- 
ing and sanitation and lighting have been adapted. 


On the Estates of Great Neck there is beauti- 


ful woodland as well as water front property 


Kew 


and 








A stucco house at Long Beach that is representative of the high class 
dwellings being erected there 


Richmond Hill also have homes that art 

architecturally beautiful and at generous 
spacing. And even on the edge of Jama 

ca the homes are placed as in a wide roll 

ing park. Another branch of the railroad | 
goes to seashore homes, but at about the 
same distance from New York. 
sight of the sea, but with woodland roads 
and landscaped lawns, some of our best 
country house architecture may be found 
at Hewlett, Woodmere, Cedarhurst, Law 
rence, and Far Rockaway. And on an 
other spur of the same division the road 
goes to Long Beach, where a 
settlement has been built about a 
hotel facing the sea. These sections men 
tioned have all been built up according to 
the best ideals, and afford country homes 
at a great range in prices. 


Here in 


cottage 


great 


Going along the north shore by way of 
the new Port Washington division, one 
enters the district of great estates border 
ing on the Sound. In this district devel 
opment companies have rendered homes 
that are estates to individuals. For the 
corporation is enabled to accomplish just 
what the individual of large means is able 


to do for himself, and in reality the homes here have all the ad 
vantages of landed estates. 
will be within about thirty minutes of the heart of New York 


The most distant on this division 





Great care was taken in the Estates of Great Neck in the layout of fine, 
curving driveways and interesting landscaping 
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Prepare for the Hot Days of Next Summer NOW! 


Do not wait until too late. Own a pretty Seashore Home at 


SALTAIRE 


1 fire Jsland Beach. Che Summer Bungalow Colonp bp the Dea. 
Douse and a from $1800 to $2500 on easp terms. 

















vw, right on the At SALTAIRE the nights are cool and restful and the 
han your bills salt-laden atmosphere is invigorating 


At SALTAIRE you can rest free from the tyranny of 


IRI nse ft great ber anti social requirements. 
> Rae ic ale wards ¢ Ne = Y. A TA R is ninety minutes from New York by ex- 
1 . Park to you ¢: SAL? "AIRE Ha press tri ~ and fast steamers. 
Sag ft . Seashore Prope rty near New York is the 
best investment today 


tH 
FIRE ISLAND BEACH DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Phone 1697 Greeley 


Marbridge Bldg., B’way & 34th St., New York 























IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES 
BEAVERHEAD \VALLEY, MONTANA 
“THE LAND OF LOUIS AND CLARK” 





Noted for its country homes. Its clean, 





m ple eq suitable fo © either cattle, sheep or farming. Six miles from town - . : 4 - 
1 shipping i garag art in a big game country where fishing and hunting are unsur all-electric service on the N. Y., N. H. 
assed, § " re, including acres leased tae and equipment. , dw: its -ndid altitudes: its 
Write for booklet, “The Land of Louis and Clark.” Ranches from 200 to 4000 acres $15 to $100 an acre. Ty RR calle ge ven waa its health- 
CRITTENDEN-CHAPMAN CO., Dillon, Montana > ; ntalapaein de 





fulness. Rentals, from $600 a year upward. 
. S i ac iv Si io s fo - 
REAL COUNTRY LIFE AT chasers in, both ‘improved a 
HILLSDALE, N. J. proved tends. Cones 
, FRANKLIN EDSON 





























lwenty-three miles out lwo blocks from - 

station \ New House, commanding beaut! REALS ESTATE} AGENCY 

ful views of rolling, wooded countrv from its —| Tel. 876 GREENWICH, CONN, im 
wide spacious piazza On large plot of 

ground Seven rooms and bath finished in 


white enamel and mahogany ; huge open fire- 
place in living-room; house well heated 
throughout; large roomy attic capable of 
being finished to provide two more rooms 
ixceptionally easy terms. Owner, GEORGE 





‘ A HOME IN THE HIGH LANDS OF 
C. LARGE, Hillsdale, N. |] NEW JERSEY 








I Specialize in Shore Fronts 
on Long Island. Have over 100 
parcels on my lists, ranging from 
$200 per acre upward. All Per- 
sonally Inspected. For fullest 
particulars, address: 


A Water Front 


At GREENWICH, CONN. 


NEW house in SELECT location. Plenty of bed- 
rooms and baths. Beautiful grounds and unusual 
combination of water and shade trees. A perfect 
gem. Fairly nestling in its handsome setting. 


WILLIAM L. GERARD 


Huntington, 
Long Island 


Apply to us for especially fine properties 
SMITH BUILDING Telephone 866 


—_—. —2___-.,— 
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This is characterized by the 
Estates of Great Neck. The chief 
developments are along the Sound, 
and with the beautiful 
harbors afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for sailing and bathing. The 
enjoyment of these pleasures is 
greatly assisted by some of the 
best-appointed country clubs in 
the East. Continuing further 
along the coast, but on the Oyster 
Bay division, the towns of Roslyn, 
Glenhead, Glen Cove, Locust Val- 
ley and Oyster Bay 
arc assed through. 
The general charac- 
teristics of these sec- 
tions quite like 
that of the previous 
one. Magnificent 
homes of individuals 
adjoining the beauti- 
ful developments of 
property where the 
landscaper’s art has 
vied with the profi- 
ciency of the engineer 
in making the district 
livable and attractive. 

On the Port Jeffer- 
son division, which 
runs from Jamaica via Hicksville to Northport, are the towns of 
Cold Spring Harbor, Huntington and Northport, and within 
commuting distance of the city all the year round. All this dis- 
trict enumerated is covered with a network of wonderful roads 
that wind up hill and down dale, through woodland and forest, 
giving the traveler the impression of being miles from city streets. 
It only takes a few minutes by machine to turn inland from the 
railroad and to reach the rolling farms or estates of the country 
gentlemen. 


various 


are 






The south shore is flatter, and the major part of its inhabited 
coast line fronts upon the Great South Bay. Rockville Center, 
Freeport and Amityville have, near the railroad, the more modest 
homes, and within automobile distance the acres of the wealthy. 
In the neighborhood of Babylon and Bayshore, about an hour out 
from town, is Brightwaters, where the home-seeker may choose a 
water frontage, a site on the pretty lake a little further inland or 
the pine woods beyond. As one goes still further eastward to 
Islip, Great River and Oakdale, one reaches another section of 


A bungalow at Belle Terre in its woodland section. Other prop- 
erties command a broad sweep over the Sound 





Along the crest of the beach at Saltaire bungalows of an inter- 
esting character have been constructed 





The long board walk that passes most of the Saltaire houses connects the Great South Bay 
with the ocean beach 





Jamaica Estates is within the metropolitan district, but boasts an interesting 


pretty parks and expensive prop- 
erties of wealthy individuals. Be- 
yond on this southern side comes 
a section of beautiful 


summer 
homes at Blue Point and Bell- 
port, Westhampton, Quogue, 


Southampton and Easthampton. 
Westhampton is delightful in that 
the bay and the ocean are both 
easily and this 
with Quogue and_ the 
Hamptons is in the famous Shin- 
necock Hill district, where rolling 

dunes approximate 


accessible, town 


other 


Surrey scenery. The 
strip of sandy beach 
that separates the 


Great South Bay 
from the 
now being developed 
as a summer section, 
and kept in touch 
with the railroad by 
a fast launch service. 
Hlere at Saltaire a re- 
cent 
science 


ocean 1S 


discovery of 
turn the 
power of the 


will 
= waves 
current. 

Setween these two 
varied coast districts 
that offer beautiful home sites lies the Middle Island. Out from 
Jamaica in the neighborhood of Westbury are the large, expen 
sive homes of those whose chief interest is in horsemanship and 
stock raising. A little further beyond, at Hicksville and Farm- 
ingdale, are large truck farms that are in daily touch with the 
city. The section beyond this in the center of the Island was 
formerly considered waste land. But under the efforts of the 
President of the Long Island Railroad, an Experiment Station 
was started at Medford and another at Wading River, farther 
out. The result of several years has been to show that all this 
area is exceedingly suited to cultivation. Indeed, it was discov- 
ered that three hundred and eighty varieties of plant growth 
could flourish here. And as the first Station was placed on the 
worst ten acres that could be found, the conclusions are not at 
all over-estimated. Vegetables of all sorts and exceedingly fine 
quality have been marketed from these Stations, and as the ex- 
pense for clearing the land can, in many cases, be met by the sale 
of the cord wood, there are exceedingly good opportunities for 


into electric 
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character of rural homes 
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A residential town of beauty and 
refinement. Handsome homes with 
delightful surroundings. Midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia— 
express train service. 
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At Scarsdale Station WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. | 


New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 
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Searsdale Coniparip 
William L. Gerard J.Warren Thayer, Pres: ‘if 
Scarsdale 503 Pif 
Huntington, Long leland a New Yor City. * 











——C QOME TQ—— VILLAGE FARM FOR SALE IN MASS. 


An unusual opportunity Seven and one-half acres on 


7 Hi E B E R K Ss H I R E Hi I L LS main street, near stores and churches. Good colonial ON THE DUNES, Kost Rampton, L. 1.—Twe Miles from Village | 





house, newly renovated, papered, painted. Steam heat, 








E'S . 5 yure mountain water supplied by town. Bath-room High, open position, between ocean and Georgia Lake,| 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE Semplete: four fine bedrooms and servant's room, two viewing wide and beautiful panorama io rooms, 2| 
— parlors, large dining room, pantries, kitchen. Large barn. baths, in prime condition; open fires, town water. Ser- 
Orchard, berries, big asparagus bed, grapes, etc. Valu- ivant’s annex, and stable (at foot of dunes) Sailing 

High altitude, dry air, ro «| water. and a able all-year home. Northfield, Mass. Price, $6500 and bathing. Five acres } 











Room 1607 A, 31 Unien Square New York, N. Y. | FOR SALE OR RENT—F. M. NEWTON, Harvard Club, N.Y. 
beautiful country. | sell ‘arms, Estates 


Homes and Manufacturing Sites. All HOOD RIVER 
kinds and prices Let me know what kind FARMS Iwenty-fi icres in the heart of Oregon and the world’s 
of property you are looking for. " 








yeerless fruit valley Marvelously productive, healthful 


Vir inia and Mary land and scenic, purest mountain water. Sixteen acres in ap- 


, ook! . . : . . ples; 1 in pears, best commercial vari eties; 6 acres in 
HU send Glustvated boobies. Colonial Homes, tidewater properties, dairy, fruit and stock virgin woodland; 1 acre hay land; small water power. New 


‘ i bz s-re house, | tiful 1 b s. 
GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. Farms, Game Preserves and Investments. All sizes and arn, 5-room house, beautiful 3-year-~ old mare colt; berrie 


prices. Catalogue Free Complete equipment. Cultured neighbors; modern con- 


Reom 210 Agricultural Bank Building veniences Portland (250,000) 65 miles west; 2 trans 
J. W. LATHAM continental rz slires ads Descriptive circular on request. 
1420 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. Russell G. Pond, Parkdale, Ore 














VERMONT “SUNSET HILL” 


a beautiful country home at Northport, Long Island 


An attractive twenty-room brick house with overlooking Harbor and Sound. 5% acres. Larg 
»barn (wood) on one-half acre of land located dwelling, 14 rooms, all improvements; barn, gerase, 
.o eh} garden, fruit and shade trees. For sale or rent, fur 


in one of the most desirable neighborhoods of Are You Looking for a nished or unfurnished 


Cc P] 9 HENRY S. MOTT, Owner 
ountry ace; | 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C., orJNorthport, N. Y. 


Bennington, Vt 








Ninety-foot tiled piazza, porte-cochére, pet 








gola, electric lights, gas for cooking, laundry, 
three bath rooms, steam heat. two | replac es 
and excellent running water Have You a Place For Sale? 


House cust over $25,000. Can be bought for 
half that price 

Address Lock Box P, Bennington, Vt., If you are seeking for, or wish 

for further particulars. to dispose of, any particular kind 

of a place—an inexpensive rural 


A CHARMING BUNGALOW property within reasonable dis- 














North Shore of Long Island, one hour out, beautifully tance of a city, a suburban house 
eituated on elevated plot ih) x 10 rverlooking Sound - . 
White, sandy beach affords ideal bathing, select neigh and plot, a summer house in the 


berheed, near 2 VYaeht ¢ m siwaye cool and a moet 
l 


mountains or at the seashore, or 








reetful location he bungalow ommands sweeping 

water, yo =. ._m e a ‘Tomes _ Po e “on 800, a farm adapted to the raising ol LLUSTRATION showing a repro- 
ru shote nl fu er iformation fron . , . a4 ~+ > » as . + 1 

THEODORE 5S. HALL. No. 3 Park Row, New York any special product—the Real duction of an exquisitely carved 





Estate Bureau will help you with- 
out any charge for its services. 





English Oak Linen chest executed at 











—— a ' our shops. 
At Short Hills, N. J. . [n writing state in as much de- we ‘ 

‘ - . Art furniture of the highest qual- 
utes fron k and fou tail as possible just what is re- can _— 
steted Bong ol caps rend ch Mchoce tite quired, or just what you have, ity and worked by hand made from 
bath ” and two maids’ and address the original designs and to your exclusive 
room ad ne tf antry 7 | ! vids’ order. 
dining ‘ ! " r > ° ° ° e 
randa suitable | . Hou We will, upon inquiry, forward 
hes sewer to tide water, on Manager of the Real Estate ' 2 Re 
and amd eter eommentionn” Misaete One booklet illustrating various examples 
macedamised. lighted, with fre e Bureau, House & Garden 
. N wt of the high quality of our work, 
pr . pt purcha ‘terms reasona ; N York 
Seller tolerma 3 Union Square _—— THE ART JOINERY CO. 

ulte 1088, Phone 1640 Cortiends Seventh and Main Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
|_| Roche, Craig & Wiley “°c oe Ae ; ; 
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Roslyn Estates on the North Shore is spoken of as a colony of private estates, and is one of the interesting inland sections, pases: by all types 
of architecture of exceedingly good forms 


farming here. This activity un- 

direction of Mr. Fuller- 
ton has gone to prove that this in- 
land section, not only the sandy 
strip, but the scrub oak places, is 
particularly fitted to become an 
agricultural district with fine 
transportation and _ exceedingly 
advantageous physical and _ soil 
conditions. This district extends 
from the pretty inland lake of 
Ronkonkoma out to the beautiful 
clear-water bays of Great and Lit- 
tle Peconic, Shelter Island Sound 


and Gardener's Bay. 


der the 


This brief geographical descrip- 
tion should go to show that with- 
in a comparatively small area there are conditions which do not 
exist in any other single section. Beauties of scenery, rural and 
suburban homes of all sorts, profitable farming opportunities, 
poultry farms whose location gives them advantage over their 
rivals, pleasures of Sound and Bay and Ocean, and all this ren- 
dered so accessible that the entire district has almost been brought 
within the metropolitan boundaries. 

When the projected electrified roads are completed, this condi- 
tion will be improved still more. And it will render New York 
unique as acity. For although some suburban sections are older 
and more finished, they do not offer anything like the diversity of 





Shoreham is beyond Port Jefferson, with most of its houses built over- 
looking a broad expanse of Sound 





The land is high at Northport and from many places such as 
Sunset Hill a view of the harbor is to be had 





attraction to be found here. And 
one feature of the growth that 1s 
very satisfactory to consider 1s 
that almost all the work that 1s 
being done is of exceedingly high 
class and made under the most 
advanced ideas in building and en 
gineering. As the farm land be 
developed, Long Island 
may find itself self-supporting for 
its products, and besides able to 
help solve some of the pressing 
problems of living costs that op- 
press the metropolis to-day. 

In addition to these various ad- 
vantages there is another factor of 
attractiveness still to be mentioned 

the social life. Many consider that rural or suburban districts 
are dull places, lacking culture in the metropolitan sense. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth here. On Long Island has 
grown up a new sort of American social life, that, as in England, 
clings about outdoor sports. The various country clubs provide 
interesting centers for gaiety that is by no means limited to the 
summer colonies but flourishes in winter also. Some of these 
clubs are as pretentious as the Piping Rock Club—perhaps the 
most perfectly appointed club house in the country, with a system 
of bridle paths extending for seventy miles—others more modest, 
but each offering many diversions to a refined membership. 


comes 


eatin 


Brightwaters offers a variety of home sites on the South Bay and an 
interesting section among the pines 
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The Gardens of Windsor Castle 
where Carter’s Seeds are used, 
from the Queen’s Private Grounds 
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Seeds with a “Pedigree” 


ly / ay 
5 
| ; 
y - y\ 
Y NARTER’S ‘Tested English Seeds are the product of generations of careful WS 7 
A selection and scientific propagation. This gives them purity of stock tf f 
} 9 


| and a certainty of results not possible with seeds of less definite ancestry. | 


lf you are interested in gardening, whether on a large estate or suburban plot, you will find the Carter 
Catalog both valuable and interesting. Write for a Complimentaty Copy. It lists many exclusive varieties 
| of flowers, vegetables and grasses, as well as the standard kinds in Carter quality. The prices include deliv- 
ery to you and are in American money 











} : 
lames Carter & Co., of Raynes Park, London, who produce these seeds, are Seed Growers to His Majesty King 
George V, and supply seeds and plants to all the notable gardens of England. They have received scores of other 
Royal Warrants, including that of the German Emperor which is very seldom given outside of the Kaiser's dominions. 
Carter's Flower and Vegetable Seeds cost little, if any, more than the ordinary kinds. Results 


onsidered, they are the most profitable you can use. Write today for your copy of the Catalog. 


PATTERSON, WYLDE & COMPANY 


Sole Agents of James Carter & Co.in United States and Canada 








106 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Mass. 


ed in Boston and Toronto, Onta 


(@iptien@TEsTED 
ENCLISHC DOCS 


Tested Gra Se : sed more than 300 Golf Clubs in America and a 


World, also by many large private estates for lawns 
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